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ABSTRACT 

A deteriorating local economy in many rural areas has 
led local leaders to search for ways? to ease the transformation or 
reverse the trend. This guidebook provides extension educators and 
economic development specialists with a starting point in designing 
workshops for local leaders interested in increasing economic 
activity in their communities. Workshop materials have been used in 
several pilot workshops and found to be adaptable to different 
regions and audiences. The workshop covers seven general areas, each 
of which may be taught as dn independent unit or omitted, depending 
on community needs. These topical areas are: rural economic 
development overview, building an economic development strategy, 
economic development alternatives, financing economic development, 
impact analysis, infrastructure, and public policy. Each sejtion 
consists of a teaching outline and overheads, and suggests an 
organized presentation of information essential to the topic. An 
annotated bibliography includes 61 entries that provide further 
information on the seven topical areas. The guidebook contains 61 
references, descriptions of a model program and program planning 
procedures, sample agendas, evaluation forms, and fact sheets 
developed to support economic development workshops in Oklahoma. 
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GUIDEBOOK FOR RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT TRAINING 



Introduction 



A deteriorating local economy in many rural areas has led local leaders in search of ways to 
ease the transformation and perhaps reverse the trend and increase economic activity. This guide- 
book is intended for Extension workers or economic development specialists for use in designing 
workshops for local leaders who are seeking help to increase economic activity in their communi- 
ty. The workshops can provide information on the process of, and alternative ways of, achieving 
economic develq)ment to local leaders with little or no training in economic development. The 
materials in this guidebook were used in several pDot workshops and found to be adaptable to 
different regions and audiences. Contents of the guidebook are divided into eight sections: 

Rural Economic Development Overview 
Building an Economic Development Strategy 
Economic Development Alternatives 
Financing Economic Development 
Impact Analysis 
Infrastructure 
Public Policy 
Bibliography 

Audience Characteristics 

Local community leaders interested in economic developm.ent are the intended workshq) au- 
dience. They may include leaders from government, business, public agencies, education, the 
clergy, or the general population. P^icipants' background and skill levels with respect to eco- 
nomic development may range from limited to excellent. It is imperative that the persons planning 
and presenting material during the workshop know their audience and the community. 



Extension and Local Government 

The Extension Service, with its well-developed educational resources and programs concentrat- 
ed in rural areas, is in a position to provide relevant and current assistance to communities on 
rural economic development issues. This guidebook offers Extension staff or other professionals a 
starting point in designing economic development workshops to be delivered to locd leaders. Ap- 
propriate tvoes of economic development will differ by community. The suggested workshop out- 
line may be modified, to meet the individual community's needs by omitting some parts or 
concentrating on, or expanding others. 



Workshop Strategy 

The workshop described in this guidebook is divided into eight sections, seven of which can be 
taught as an independent unit or as part of a complete workshop. The workshop is designed to be 
flexible so that instructors can modify it to suit the needs of a particular audience. Each section 
can be conducted by different specialists or experts. 

Each section consists of a teaching outline and overheads, suggesting an organized presentation 
of information essential to the topic. The teaching outline is intended for the instructor, while the 
overheads are to be shown to the workshop participants. Instructors needing more information on 
a topic should consult the bibliography for a list of helpful references. 



Instructors should solicit suggestions from local leaders in planning the workshop. This will 
localize the presentation as well as encourage participation and workshop attendance. 

Overheads, handouts and slides should be prepared in advance. Instructors should consider ad- 
ding their own materials to those included in the gxjidebook. The workshop program can be 
strengthened with the inclusion of examples taken from the region in which the workshop is held. 
In addition, workshop organizers should consider inviting local consultants or government officials 
with relevant experience or knowledge to teach a section of the course or relate their experiences. 

Sample programs and a summary of the programs are included in the appendix to assist work- 
shop organizers in planning and advertising. 



Length of Program 

There is no set timetable for completing this workshop because parts of the guidebook may be 
omitted or modified depending on the community's needs. Vac workshop has been presented in a 
series of meetings each covering a single topic, and they have been completed in as few as two 
meetings. Workshop organizers and community leaders determine when and how the material is to 
be presented. 



Organizing the Workshop 

The first meeting of the workshop oiganizers and community leaders is crucial to the success or 
failure of economic development for the community. At that meeting, it is absolutely necessary 
that the community leaders fully understand what the workshq) can and cannot do for them. It is 
equally important that the community leaders fully understand what their role will be in the work- 
shop, and in the community when the workshop is over. At the conclusion of the workshop, 
community leaders must be willing to formulate a plan to achieve their economic development 
goals because economic development will only occur through active participation of local leaders. 

As previously discussed, the first meeting is crucial. Community leaders should be presented 
with a written and oral summary of the workshop so they know what to expect and what is ex- 
pected of them. It is possible that the community leaders involved in the first meeting will know 
what the community wants or needs to do for economic development— attract new industry, 
tourism, hnprove retail trade, etc. When the decision is made to proceed with the workshop, then 
a number of steps need to be taken. 

The following steps for designing a successful workshop describing who, what and when, were 
developed by trial and error. The exact sequence mav differ from community to conununity, but 
all elements need to be included. 

1. Set the workshop agenda— workshop and community leaders determine what topics 
are to be included. 

2. Determine when it will be— how many meetings, and what is to be covered in each 
meeting, 

3. Who will make the presentation— involve Extension specialists, state and regional 
economic development agencies and representatives of private or public organizations 
involved in economic development. 

4. Where it will be held— designate someone to set up the meeting place, overhead 
projector, coffee and other necessities. 



Inform the public 

a. News releases 

b. Letters to key ptoplt 

c. Personal contact by community leaders 

Get input 

a. Surveys, what's good and bad about the community, and whac kind of economic 
development activity is desired 

b. Personal contact by community leaders 

Promote it—the object is to get some enthusiasm in the community for economic de- 
velopment and to encourage attendance at the workshq). 



Economic development (ED) is often seen as a solution to all that ails a town or city— poverty 
or low income, declining business or industry, inadequate tax base, contracting population, inade- 
quate public services, etc. Fortunately, ED does help alleviate some of those ailments and is oftea- 
sought after by conununity leaders. The problem for conununity leaders with little or no ex- 
perience in ED is "what is it," and how does a conununity go about "getting it." The purpose 
of this guidebook is to shed some Lght on the topic of what "it" is and some alternative w^s of 
achieving "it." 

I. What is Economic Development. ED is often perceived as a singular event, such as a new 
manufacturing plant, that increases jobs and income for a community. A more inclusive in- 
terpretation of ED is any activity that provides additional jobs and/or income and in turn in- 
creases the community's standard and quality of life. This could result from something as 
simple as employment of an additional clerk in a store or impra/ing profits at the local cm- " 
veniwUce store. 

n. Perspective. Local leaders who are trying to improve their conununity through ED need to 
put into perfective what is going on around them and their community. To some degree, 
economic and political forces at the international, national, state and local levels all have an 
impact on ED in a community. Examples: 

A. International. World trade policies can affect rural economies. For example, events 
around the globe impact the prices of oil and agricultural products. 

B. National. Federal income tax laws or swings in the national economy can affect in- 
vestments in new plants and machinery. 

C. State. Financial aid packages for entrepreneurs or highway construction can influence 
the type and/or location of new businesses. 

D. Local. Zoning laws, tax policies and the condition of local services will often influence 
ED in a community 

ni. Critical Forces at Work (North Central Regional Center for Rural Development). In ad- 
dition to understanding that where and how they live is affected by much more than local 
conditions, community ED leaders need to know something about critical fectors that affect 
ED in their community. 

A. Changed World Economy. The production of raw material— forest products, minerals, 
metals, food— is outstripping demand. The production of manufactured goods continues 
to rise, but it employes fewer people by substituting capital for labor. 

B. Rural Employment, Income and Papulation. There is a continuing concentration of 
income with persistent pockets of poverty in some rural areas. Low income service oc- 
cupation employment is increasing in rural areas. The number of older and retired per- 
sons is growing in rural areas as the young move to the cities, thus increasing transfer 
payments as a source of rural income. 
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Agriculture. Farms are growing in size and becoming more capital intensive. Fewer 
fei-mers and better transportation means less business for small rural communities. 

Technology. Technology is a two-edged sword for rural areas. It could very well 
reduce the number of farmers even more. But technology could also improve the 
chances for ED in iiiral areas because much of it is not location-specific. 

Government policy. Some government policies are aimed directly at influencing ED, 
such as laws allowing industrial development bond sales. Also, in recent years the fed- 
eral government has shifted more of the burden of financing water and sewer systems 
to communities. Other government policies may indirectly influence ED, such as lower- 
ing or increasing the income tax. Local leaders need to be aware of these policies and 
that they often change. 



IV. Development alternatives (Pulver), ED has been defined as any activity that influences jobs 
and income and improves the quality and standard of living in a community. Given that defi- 
nition, community leaders have a number of alternatives to choose from in their pursuit of 
ED. 



A. Existing Business and Industry. The most likely sources of new jobs and income are 
existing industries and businesses located in the community. A number of things can be 
done in this area including steps to capture more local retail trade, improving the effi- 
ciency of existing firms, encouraging trade among local businesses and starting a busi- 
ness visitation program. 

B. New Business and Industry. A more visible source of ED is a new business or indus- 
try. This source of income and jobs may come from creating a new business or indus- 
try within the community or from attracting one from outside the community. Others 
may be increasing tourism or helping to start home-based businesses. Local leaders can 
encourage new business and industry in a variety of ways, including encouraging local 
entrepreneurs and establishing an industrial development team. 

C. Acquiring Taxed-Away DoUars. Any tax dollars that can be returned to the communi- 
ty can potentially increase jobs and income. Money for streets and highways, schools, 
water and sewer and fecial purpose grants can all help with ED. Transfer payments, 
such as Social Security, should not be overlooked as source of income to aid ED. 

D. Resource Investments. Resources may be natural, man-made or human. Natural 
resources include larid, water, other minerals, scenic beauty, etc. Man-made resources 
are roads, utilities, schools, public services, etc. Human resource investments are those 
made in education, training, relocation and/or transition support. Resource invesments 
by the community may not pay immediate ED dividends, but in the long run they may 
be the best investment a community can make for ED. 



V. Need for local leadership. For ED to succeed, local leadership must be well informed, or- 
ganized, have sufficient resources, and above all— be committed. 

A. Informed. The local leadership must know what the alternatives for ED are, which 
ones are suitable for their community and how to go about achieving ED. 

B. Organized. ED does not just happen. It is a systematic process that requires planning 
and organization to carry out the plan. 
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Resources. The locaJ organization must have the money, authority and people to carry 
out the ED plan. Money may be needed for something as simple as paying for a pam- 
phlet describing the attributes of the community, or as complex as buying an industrial 
tract of land. The authority to execute the plan and the people to follow through with 
action are just as important. 

Conunitment. Perhaps the most important element for successful community ED is a 
coiAmitted group of local citizens. No one else will do it. The local leadership should 
fully understand the time and effort involved in a complete ED program and be willing 
to make that commitment. 
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To succeed in ED efforts, a community must know where it is going, and how to get there. A 
strategy is simply a plan or a roadmap showing how to reach the obiective. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that local leaders be involved in developing the strategy because it cannot be successful 
without their total support. It is also important at the beginning that the local leaders who become 
involved in ED and in develq)ing a strategy understand they must make a substantial commitment 
of their time and effort if ED is to succeed. 

Tmie spent in developing an ED strategy will pay big dividends because a strategy will: 



1. Outline steps to follow. ED does not just happen. It requires community leaders to 
identify a number of intermediate steps to reach the final destination— ED. 

2. Promote efficient use of resources. A significani ^ount of money, time and people 
will be required for ED. These limited resources muu not be wasted by going in all 
directions at once. 



3. Improve coordination. Many programs, activities, groups and individuals will be 
involved in ED, and it is iny)ortant they not overlap or conflict. 

4. Build consensus. The public and private sectors must agree on the major issues in- 
volved in ED. 

5. Public awareness. Without public support, ED cannot happen. It is important for the 
public to know how ED occurs, and how it affects the community. 

6. Strengthen the community's competitive position. A community with a strategy 
will no< only be inherently more likely to succeed, it will also appear more attractive 
to a potential business or industry. 



With the benefits of developing an ED strategy identified, the next step is to how to go about 
establishing the strategy. Local leaders should not be overwhelmed by the task of developing a 
strategy because they may obtain assistance from a variety of sources with experience in this area. 
However, it should be emphasized that while the steps to developing a strategy are similar for any 
community, the final ED plan is the responsibility of the local leaders. It must be tailor made to 
fit the conditions of the individual conununity. 



Steps in building a strategy 

I. The Steering Committee. Broad-based community support is the basis for successful ED. It 
is extremely important that the steering committee be made up of a cmss-section of the 
community's public and private leadership. Existing organizations (chambers of commerce, 
industrial trusts, etc.) should be used where possible. The committee is responsible for form- 
ing the plan, communicating the plan to the community and promoting the entire planning 
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process. After forming the plan, one of the most important functions of the steering commit- 
tee is to establish a schedule to complete each phase of the p^un. The schedule should allow 
sufficient time to complete each phase ard be flexible enough to allow for contingencies. 

n. Technical Assistance. Steering committee members will probably not have the time or ex- 
pertise to do all the work. Assistance is available from consultants, universities, development 
districts, utility companies and others. They can provide the type assistance needed for ED 
to occur. But success will depend on active participation of local leaders from the planning 
through the implementation phase of the ED strategy. 

m. Develop Basic Data. Demograhic and economic data are needed to determine trends and 
strong and weak points in the community. The data are also needed by those interested in 
investing in the local economy. The data should include information on population, income, 
employment, wages, business and an inventory of community services— utilities, streets and 
highways and tran^ortation services. These data will be useful in determining what kinds of 
ED activities may or may not be applicable for the community. More importantly, the data 
will highlight the problems the community needs to work on in order to have a successful 
ED experience. 

IV. Review ED Alternatives. A community may increase its economic activity in a variety of 
ways including increasing economic activity of existing business and industry, attracting ex- 
isting business and industry outside the community to locate in the community, new business 
and industry starting up within the community, and attracting retirees. The alternatives 
selected for a community to pursue dq)ends on many factors. The important thing for the 
community is to know what alternatives are available and then to choose the ones that best 
fit the situation. The community should also review ai^ previous efforts regarding ED as 
well. Development alternatives are discussed in detail in the next section of the workbook. 

V. Analyze Key Issues. Key issues are those that will influence the direction of community ED 
efforts. They may be unchangeable issues such as the weather or the community's location, 
or they may be things the community can do something about such as streets, the sewer sys- 
tem or the attitude of the citizens toward change. Much of the basic data will include some 
key issues. For example, if the community has a limited water supply, then industries that 
require a lot of water will not be interested in that community. The point is that your com- 
munity must look realistically at itself, change what it can, and then proceed with an ED 
plan that is workable. 

VI. Financial Resources. The sources and amounts of money needed to finance needed changes 
in the community and to enable ED must be identified. Wanting and planning for ED will 
not make it occur unless the money is there to make it happen. 

Vn. Set Priorities. The community must establish a list of priorities of the kinds of ED alterna- 
tives to pursue and for the changes needed in the community to enable ED to occur. 

Vm. Implement the Plan. The best plan in the world is no good if it is unused. The plan should 
be as single as possible, but complete. It should be flexible to allow for problems that may 
arise. It should be doable within a reasonable time frame. The resources, money and people 
must be available to do the work. Perhaps the two most important parts of any ED plan are 
WHO will do what, and WHEN will they do it. Someone, or some groip» must be identified 
to accomplish each task in the ED plan, and they must be given a schedule for completion. 
The participants should know that they are making a significant commitment of time and ef- 
fort and that the success of the ED plan depends on the completion of their part. 
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The vehicle to accon^lish ED is an organization of local people who are dedicated to improving 
their community. Communities can enjoy economic developm.ent (ED) via three basic avenues: 



I. Existing Business and Industry 

There are at least two ways a community can encourage ED through existing business and 
industry. The first is by retaining current business and industry and possibly helping them to 
become more efficient and thus more profitable. Second, the community may help to expand 
existing busines and industry. 

Retention and Expansion Alternatives (Ohio Cooperative Extension Service). It is the 

re^onsibility of the ED organization to nurture and aid existing business and industry. Tv/o 
ways to do this are to form a visitation team and q)onsor educational programs. The nature 
of the individual conmiunity will determine the appropriate avenue to pursue. 

A. Visitation Team. The ED organization selects a group of local leaders to visit business 
and industry in the area to collect confidential information on their needs, problems, 
concerns and plans. The visitation program is good public relations, but it can also be 
effective in enabling growth and reducing barriers to growth. The visitation team should 
be well versed on the information base, know its req)onsibilities, follow a specific plan, 
be knowledgeable of the particular business it is visiting and follow up its visits with 
action. Duties and responsibilities of the team include: 



1. Establish a pro-basiness attitude. The team should make the business person feel 
they are an important part of the community, and that they are needed for ED to 
occur. An appreciation event for business and industry could solidify a pro- 
business attitude. 

2. Needs, problcno, concerns and plans of local business and industry. The team 
should .dentify needs, problems and concerns and identify those which they can 
influenci^ Future plans of businesses need to be identified so the team can provide 
information on, and possibly aid in, solving problems or conflicts that may arise 
from those plans. 

3. Government. The team should be aware of local, state and federal government 
plans, policies, programs and rules and regulations that may impact on business or 
industry in their community. They should identify and help resolve conflicts that 
exist or arise. 



• existing business and industry; 

• the establishi**ent of new business or industry; or 

• aid and grants from state and federal government. 
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4. Match local suppliers with local buyers. The team needs to be aware of the 
products and ser/ices produced and consumed by local business and industry and 
match them up wherever possible. 

B. Sponsor Educational Programs (Fisher). A number of educational programs in the 
area of business management and informational surveys are available to the community. 
These small business assistance programs may be sponsored by the ED organization and 
are available from the Extension Service, state and area governmental organizations, 
area vocational technical schools and colleges. Training in personnel management, cash 
flow analysis, customer service, public relations and several other business management 
topics are available. Surveys to identify needs, problems and wants of local merchants 
can also improve the business climate in a community. Consumer surveys can identify 
buying patterns and identify areas for local merchants to explore. A brief description of 
available training programs and surveys follow: 

1. Business plam^lng. This training is designed to show the value of business plan- 
ning. It covers the purpose of having a plan, the process of making a plan, how to 
implement the plan and concludes with evaluating results and making adjustments 
in the plan needed to attain the original goals. 

2. Cash flow. The importance of cash flow to a business can be stated— **if it won't 
cash flow, it won't go." The definition of cash flow and its components, how to 
calculate it and how to predict it are the topics of this training session. 

3. Customer relations. Increasing the number of customers, improving customer 
satisfaction and increasing sales are keys to any successful business, and are the 
subjects to be covered in this training session. 

4. Time management. Time is a most important resource and should not be wasted. 
Time wasters to be avoided are discussed as well as how to identify and accom- 
plish inportant tasks. Also to be taught are techniques used in scheduling time. 

5. Personnel management. Good employer-employee and employee-customer rela- 
tions are critical in ar^^ business and are a direct reflection on personnel manage- 
ment. Personnel management is a continuous process from the job interview to 
retirement. This training session covers that process. 

6. Other business management training. The list of business management courses 
available include inventory control, finance, salesmanship, advertising, computers, 
accounting and others. 

7. Consimier surveys. Until a businessman knows what his market is and how his 
business is perceived by his customers, it will be difficult for him to improve 
sales. A consumer survey can identify where and why community residents shop 
as they do. 

8. Merchant surveys. This survey is designed to identify the concerns, needs, wants 
and problems of local businesses. 

New Business and Industry 

A new employer is the most visible sign of ED and is also what many equate with ED. A 
new employer may be an industrial plant or manufacturer, or some other type of business 
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venture. This new employer may be one that has been recruited to move to your community, 
or it may be home grown. Attracting a business or industry to move to your community re- 
quires planning and an active recruiting team as well as the right physical facilities. Potential 
new home-grown employers are nearly unlimited. More home-grown employers will develop 
if the community shows some form of entrepreneur encouragement, 

A. Business/Industry Recruitment (Lee). A decision to locate a new plant or business in 
a community does not just h^pen cut of the blue. First of all, a community must de- 
cide that it \yants to pursue the location of new business or industry in its community as 
part of its ED plan. The decision to locate in the community must be encouraged and 
nurtured by l^e community, and the community must take a number of steps to elicit a 
favorable plant or business location decision. 

The Business/Industrial Development Committee. Someone must take the responsibil- 
ity for all of the details that must be attended to for a successful recmitment program. 
The committee should be made up of a cross section of community leaders from the 
community. Plant or business location decisions are often made based on the attitudes 
of existing local businessmen, so it is important that they be a part of the committee. 
The committee or sub-committees will be responsible for the following items: 

1. Community assets and denciencies. A realistic assessment of the good and bad 
points of the community must be made because a prospective employer certainly 
will assess them, A positive attitude of the local business community is an asset 
that cannot be overlooked. Public services— water, power, sewer, streets, health 
care, education, etc., must be evaluated on the basis of quantity and quality. 
Equally important are supporting services such as tran^ortation, communication, 
business and industries, professionals— accountants, attorneys and others. Taxes 
and location are other factors to be evaluated. 

2. Denciencies. After identifying the community's deficiencies, steps need to be 
taken to correct those die community can do something about. Some things such 
as a poor location cannot be changed, but many factors that can hinder ED can be 
changed with the cooperation of the community, 

3. Seeking Assistance, Many units of government, private and public utilities and 
educational institutions can provide many types of economic development as- 
sistance. This aid ranges from help in selecting a site for an industrial park, to 
providing personnel for firm visits, to offering training for the economic develop- 
ment team, to training of employees for the new employer, to several other types 
of services and training that will help the community attract new business and in- 
dustry, 

4. Promotion, The promotional campaign has been categorized as internal, local and 
external. The committee and others involved in the ED effort must be kept in- 
formed of the progress and the importance of their task. The local population in 
general must also be kept informed of the objectives and potential benefits of ED 
and of the progress of the committee. External promotion is necessary for the 
committee to spread the word about the benefits of locating a business or industry 
in the community. 

B. Home-Grown Business and Industry. Most new jobs in the US are created by ex- 
panding existing employers or from new employers. It is the latter that is of interest in 
this section. What can the community do to help get new businesses off the ground. 
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and what are some potential home-grown business opportunities? 



1. Entrepreneural encouragement (Southern Rural Development Center). There 
are a number of things that the ED team can do to facilitate the creation of new 
employers in the community: 

a. Education, Many new employers have not been in business before and can 
use training in a new business and in all aspects of business management and 
marketing. This may come from a variety of sources including successful lo- 
cal businessmen or women, vo-tech schools, the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, and local, regional or state agencies. 

b. Financing. Conventional sources of capital may ;?ot be willing to finance a 
new venture. The ED committee needs to enconnge the formation of capital 
or at least identify sources of capital that would be available to new busi- 
nesses. 

c. Surveys. Market surveys can identify product or service deficiencies in the 
community that may be large enough to warrant a new business, 

2. Home grown business. Home grown business opportunities are limited only by 
the imagination of the citizens, A successful business requires careful planning, 
financing, and good management. All the various possibilities for home grown 
businesses cannot be presented, but two that are often mentioned are discussed 
below. 

a. Tourism and recreation. Tourism and recreation is a popular ED alternative 
because it utilizes existing resources, usually, and attracts income from out- 
side the community (University of Missouri). 

1) Assessment. An assessment must be made of what the community or 
surrounding area has to offer to travelers. The travelers may be 
businessmen, conventioneers, visitors, etc. or they may be seeking 
recreation. 

2) Market, After the community knows what it has to offer, it needs to 
identify the market for its attractors. The type of attractor will deter- 
mine who the market is. A convention center has a different market 
than a tourist attraction. 

3) Promotion. With the market established, potential customers must be in- 
formed of what the community has to offer. One of the best is word- 
of-mouth. It is important that the visitor to your community leaves with 
a positive attitude. 

4) Services. Part of that positive attitude relates to the services available to 
the visitor. Services include transportation, housing, food and drink, en- 
tertainment, and other facilities. It is important that these be provided in 
the proper quantity and quality, 

b. Home-based business. Turning skills, hobbies and ideas into money making 
projects that can be done at home is becoming increasingly popular. 
However, a successful home-based business requires the same preparations as 
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any other business— plus some complications. The complications involve be- 
ing able to deal with interruptions that will occur at home without harming 
family relationships. 



in. Aid and Grants from State and Federal Government. The community needs to do all it 
reasonably can to return benefics to the community from taxes its citizens have paid. 

A. Public Assistance Programs. The community should assist the elderly, handicapped 
and others who cannot work, in receiving the income and assistance to which diey are 
entitled. 

B. Retirees (Summers). The number of retired persons is growing in percentage of total 
population and retired persons control about one-third of the total personal income in 
the U.S. Social Security and other income from this source can play an important role 
in ED. The conununity must provide the kinds of services needed by the elderly if they 
are to tap this source of income. 

C. Grants and Aid. Many government agencies have financial programs to help communi- 
ties provide a better place to live— sewer and water systems, streets, parks and others. 
The community should be aggressive in pursuing all avenues that may lead to financial 
or other assistance. 
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All elements of developing a new enterprise or adding to an existing one are important. Some 
of the elements, such as the market for the product or the available labor force, are subject to 
speculation before the enterprise becomes operational. However, financing must be absolutely cer- 
tain before the enterprise can get off the ground. There are a number of steps that must be taken 
to assure financial support for any kind of enterprise—new or expanding. 



Finaiicing Economic Development 



A business plan describes a new or expanding con:q)any's projected and'br past and current 
operations. Any lender will want to know what the company will be, or what it is and intends to 
be, before money will be provided. Thus a business plan is vital to obtaining needed capital. The 
exact form of a business plan will depend on the type of business and if it is new or expanding. 
A brief description of information needed in mo^: business plans follows (Bank of America). 

• Summary. It contains a description of the new or expanding business activity including 
markets, management skills, goals, earnings projections and a summary of financial 
needs. 

• Market analysis* This section should include a description of the totai market, industry 
trends, where this company fits in the market, and what is the competition. 

• Products or services. What does this company have to offer that is unique and how 
does it compare to the competition. 

• Manufacturing process. If a manufacturing company, what materials are used, where 
are raw materials located, and what production methods are to be used. 

• Marketing strategy. Pricing, overall strategy including method of selling, distributing, 
and servicing are inportant elements to have in this section. 

• Management plan. Important for this section of the business plan is how the company 
is organized, who are the officers and what is their background. Staffing and number of 
employees is also important along with a schedule of upcoming work for the next one 
to two years. 

• Financial data. Lenders want to know that the loan will be repaid with interest. There- 
fore, the business plan should include projected (for new companies) or existing finan- 
cial statements. Financial projections resulting from the loan that show that the loan can 
be paid off must be defensible if the loan is to be made. This must include reasonable 
returns to the investor for the business to be a succes. 
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After the business plan is completed there are several things to consider before going to a lender. 
They include: 

I. Total Project Cost. All costs must be included from the cost of the land down to the 
costs of the office furniture and fixtures. These must be determined so there will be no 
last minute surprise financial needs to get the enterprise going. 

n. Equity. After the total project cost is established, the amount of equity that is available 
must be determined so the amount of capital needed can be known. Equity can be in 
the form of land, buildings, money, or any otiier tangible capital item needed for the 
enterprise. The amount of equity provided will affect the ease of obtaining financing to 
complete the financial package. 

in. Sources of Financing. There are two primary sources of capital— private and public. 
Private sources include banks, savings and loan companies, businesses and individuals. 
Public sources of capital include a variety of state and federal agency programs. All of 
these sources of capital have different but rather strict criteria to qualify for a loan. The 
criteria include requirements on equity, cash flow, management and collateral among 
others. Interest rates, terms, and restrictions on the loan also vary among the different 
sources ot financing. The variety of fmancing alternatives makes it imperative that the 
leaders in the community have access to someone who i^ knowledgeable in the area of 
financing new business and industry. 

IV. The Loan Application. All information required by the providers of the loan must be 
assembled in an orderly manner and be in die proper form. If anything is left out, or is 
not in the proper order or form, the financing may be delayed. Thus, it is important 
that this final step be taken carefully. 
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Impact analysis can help community leaders predict the impacts of their ED decisions on the 
private, government and public sectors of their economy. The purpose of this section is to help 
understand what an impact analysis is, and how it is used to e\'aluate ED. While impact analysis 
is usually discussed in the context of economic growth, it can also be used to measure the effects 
of a decline in economic activity. The en^hasis in this section will be on economic growth. 

I. An Overview. Tut purpose of an impact analysis is to estimate the changes that occur in a 
community as a result of a change in economic activity. The economic activity could be a 
new business and if so, the prunary changes in the community would be increased employ- 
ment and income. The ripple effects of that economic activity such as indirect employment, 
indirect income and increased population can also be estimated. Additional results of an im- 
pact analysis could be the effect of changes in population on community services— water, 
sewer, power, streets, housing, schools, etc. These are some of the results of an impact 
analysis. The important thing about an impact analysis is that it can provide the community 
with an assessment of the merits and costs of a given economic activity. The citizens will 
then be in a better position to judge who benefits and who doesn't as a result of the activity. 




n. Types of Models (Nelson, Marlys). An impact analysis requires a systematic evaluation of 
the community. It must be accomplished within some kind of a framework, generally 
referred to as a model. There are several kinds of models, each attempting to answer differ- 
ent kinds of questions. 

A. Input-Output Models. This is a tool that ED specialists often use to estimate changes 
in a conmiunity, or area, as a result of changes in economic activity. Basically, what 
this tool provides is an estimate of how a change in economic activity in one part of the 
economy will affect economic activity in another part of the economy. An input-output 
model can also estimate changes in employment and income resulting from changes in 
economic activity. While these models cannot provide all the answers that may interest 
community leaders, they do provide key information to help them determine changes in 
the private, government and public sectors of their economy. 

B. Export Base Models. These models are very similar to input-output models. The main 
difference is thai the input-output model provides estimates of changes in each sector of 
the economy as a result of a change in anothei sector. The export base model provides 
only an estimate of change in the entire economy, rather than individual sectors, as a 
result oi a change in one sector. The export based model gives an average estimate of 
change in the community as result of a business coming in or going out. 

Simulation. This group of models is used to represent, over time, what happens to a 
community as a result of changes in one or more segments of the conmiunity. These 
models can provide information on changes in employment and income, population, 
community service needs and community revenue. They provide for a more comprehen- 
sive analysis of what happens to all segments of a conmiunity when changes occur. 
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Important Areas of Analysis (University of Wisconsin-Extension). 

A. The Private Sector Input-output and export based models will proviov. much of the in- 
formation to answer questions about new business activity in^acts on the private 
sector— questions about income, enq)loyment and economic interactions in the local 
economy. Other questions— like where will the employees come from and when will 
they begin? and how will the new enterprise purchase inputs and sell its output?— will 
need to be worked out. 

B. The Public Sector. The input-output model can provide valuable employment and in- 
come change information that can be used as input to answer questions about impacts 
on the public sector. These questions will hinge on taxes, popidation and public 
services— schools, streets, police/fire protection, water/sewer, etc. Sunulation models 
can help to answer many of these questions. 

C. Other. Another question the impact analysis will have to address is the quality of life 
issue. What will the new economic activity do to air and water quality? Who will be 
the labor force? How else might the new economic activity affect residents, and what 
will their reaction be? 
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According to Webster^s Dictionary, another word for infrastructure is foundation. Every build- 
ing needs a solid foundation based on its size, function and location. A community's foundation 
includes its public and/or private transportation systems, sewer and water systems, communication 
systems, buildings— both housing and business and services— including police and fire protection, 
medical, educational, recreational, cultural, etc. A sound community foundation is one that has the 
proper amount and quality of systems and services to fit its size, function and location. For ex- 
ample, every rural community needs access to medical services. The prq)er amount for one 
community may include a hospital, while for another it might be an emergency medical service 
staffed with paramedics. The task for community leaders in planning for ED is to make sure their 
community has the level of infrastructure desired for the kinds of ED activities they are planning 
to implement. 



1. Infrastructure and ED. A community has an obligation to provide the proper infrastructure 
for its citizens. It is an absolute necessity if any kind of ED activity is to be sustained. Ex- 
isting business and industry will be interested in expansion only if the prq)er infrastructure is 
there to support it. Physical limitations such as water, power, sewer, and transportation are 
obvious problems that could limit ED, but all systems and servies are important. Infrastruc- 
ture limitation also affects the attraction of new business and industry. Many things are in- 
volved in plant location decisions, but if a community is generally **run down" or has an 
inadequate infrastructure, it may not even be considered as an alternative site. 



n. * Case for Infrastructure. The prq)er quantity and quality of infrastructure in a community 
is not only good for ED, it is beneficial for its citizens. Proper water and waste disposal sys- 
tems along with medical services benefit health. Clean and neat streets, parks and public 
buildings make a pleasant place to live. Adequate police and fire protection provide a safe 
place to live and can lower insurance costs. Most would agree that these and other benefits, 
make infrastructure an important element in a community. 



in. Planning. Knowing what quantity and quality of infrastructure is right for a community is 
not easy. Mistakes are often made. Two communities in Oklahoma have idle incinerator 
solid waste disposal plants because they can't compete with landfill disposal. Another com- 
munity built a water supply lake they can't use because of poor water quality in the stream 
feeding it. Yet another community invested heavily in a long-term water supply system to 
serve a much larger population. Growth did not occur and now the community is struggling 
to pay for the system. These are a few examples of what can happen without proper plan- 
ning. A lot of the information developed in completing other sections of the workbook will 
be helpful in the planning effort. The important thing for a community to do is realistically 
look at what it has, where it wants to be, and what kind of infrastructure it needs to get 
there. 
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IV. Infrastructure Development (Doeksen)* Many rural communities do not have staff with 
sufficient expertise or time to determine the need for, cost of and the proper form of, the 
elements in their infrastructure. Help is available from educational institutions, state and 
regional economic development agencies. For example, personnel with the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service at Oklahoma State University (OSU) have developed methods of estimating 
the need for and the cost of alternative types of various community services— fire protection, 
emergency medical services, medical and dental clinics, solid waste systems, water and rural 
transportation systems. 



An example of the type of information available from OSU for developing community services 
is the data available for a rural fire service: 

• Need for service— number and type of fires to be e;q)ected in service area. 

• Capital costs— costs are estimated for fire trucks and associated equipment, building, com- 
munication and equipment for firemen. Several alternatives are presented. 

• Operating costs— depreciation, labor and building, vehicle and miscellaneous expenses are 
estimated for several alternative levels of fire service. 

• Revenue— alternative sources of revenue are explored including subscription fees, charges 
for fire calls, taxes, or various combinations thereof. An estimate is made of the amount of 
revenue mat may be expected from each source or combination of revenues. 

Procedures have also been developed to provide similar data for the other community services 
mentioned above. 
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Policy may be defined as a procedure or set of procedures designed to deal with a given set of 
circumstances. Public policy does not have to "do something " Public policy can be to "do noth- 
ing" However, public policies are most often thought of as those that are designed and ad- 
ministered by public agencies to deal with circumstances that affect the public sector. Public 
policy is made by federal, state and local governments and their respective agencies. Social, polit- 
ical and economic circumstances dictate public policy, and as they change, so does policy. Thus, 
as changes occurred in rural America, so have public policies directed at dealing with those 
changes. 

1. History (Rasmussin). Early in this century, over a third of all Americans lived on farms 
and there was little distinction between farm life and rural life. Thus rural ED policies were 
directed at improving farm life— tran^ortation, electricity, communication— and thus, little 
distinction was made between farm policy and ED policy. Midway through the century, 
technology on the farm caused a big decline in the farm pq)uIation, and rural ED policies 
changed. Farm oriented policies continued, but new policies attacking rural underemployment 
and poverty came to the forefront— education* housing, resettlement, etc. This effort led to 
other policies directed at methods of revitalizing rural America, including some of those 
above, but adding things like programs to aid rural industrial development, community ser- 
vices and other programs to make rural America a better place in which to live. 

n. Types of Policies (Drabenstott). Many of the rural ED policies put in place during the early 
and mid-part of the century are still in effect— REA is a good example. Policies change, or 
are added, as social, political and economic circumstances change. The type of policies to 
address the changes that have occurred in rural America may be classified as short term or 
transitional policies, survival policies, or as longer term development policies. 

A. Transitional Policies* Changes in the economy are encouraging labor and capital 
resources to leave rural areas. Transitional policies are those that are designed to reduce 
the social and actual costs of the move and to facilitate the transition. These policies in- 
clude providing training and job information for displaced workers providing aid for 
public services in depressed rural areas, providing public services in depressed rural 
areas, providing income support for those left behind and temporary support for those 
in transition. 

B. Survival and Expansion Policies. A number of policies have been put in place to help 
local business and industry survive, and periiaps expand in periods of decline. These 
policies may provide management or financial assistance for existing businesses. 

C. Developmental Policies. These policies are designed to overcome the economic changes 
that are causing the decline in rural areas and to maintain or increase jobs, income and 
the standard of living. Developmental policies include programs to aid infrastructure 
development » to aid business development and to disseminate information promoting 
rural area opportunities and goods. 
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in. Direct and Indirect ED Policies. Federal, state and local governments and agencies all 
make policies that either direcdy or indirectiy affect rural ED, 

A, Federal. It has been said that the best thing for rural ED is a growing national econo- 
my with low inflation and interest rates. To a certain extent then, general federal fiscal, 
monetary and foreign policy indirectly affect-rural deveUpment as much as specific 
programs such as infrastructure, education programs and funding and income supple- 
ments or sectorial programs, including the various farm programs, 

B. State, indirect state policies that affect rural ED are those that have an impact on the 
states' economy and climate for business and industry. State fiscal policies with respect 
to business taxes are examples. Another is workmans' compensation. State policies that 
directly affect rural ED include laws that provide incentives for business development, 
promotion of goods produced in the state and agencies with a variety of ED programs, 

C I^ocal. When policy is mentioned, usually one thinks of federal and state policies. We 
should remember that economic development occurs at the local level. General commu- 
nity policies related to zoning, education, city maintenance, etc, can all have an impact 
on ED, Policies such as providing land and utilities for industrial sites or special tax 
breaks are examples of special policies that can benefit ED, 



IV, National Initiative. A recent national initiative by the Cooperative Extension Service entitled 
"Working With Our Publics: In-Service Education for Cooperative Education" will provide 
extension staff and selected public leaders the opportunity to enhance organizational and 
decision-making skills. 

While there are seven independent training modules in the national initiative, there are at 
least four that are useftil in the context of this rural economic development training, A brief 
discussion of these selected modules follows: 

Module 3: Developing Leadership, How to acquire and exercise leadership skills and how 
to identify, recruit, develop, and work with community leaders are topics of instruction in 
this module. 

Module 5: Working with Groups and Organizations. This module provides instruction on 
the development of skills in working with and through groups and understanding the be- 
havior of groups, organizations, and agencies. This will include skill-building in effective 
working relationships and networking. 

Module 6: Education for Public Decisions, This workshop provides instruction in analyz- 
ing public problems, anticipating the consequences of an organization'^ involvement, and 
working effectively in controversial areas. Understanding the process of public policy forma- 
tion, from the local to federal level, is the primary goal of this module. 

Module 7: Techniques for Futures Perspectives. This instruction will focus on how to 
achieve a proactive stance toward the future through projecting future conditions and analyz- 
ing trends. Recognition of the range of future events will aid the public and decision-makers 
in planning for opportunities and preparation for varied consequences. 

While some programs are already available. Extension <itaff in most states are being 
trained/familiarized in these particular modules over the next year and may be prepared to 
support such programs in mid-to-late 1989, 
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Rural Economic Development. 



Beaulieu, L. J. (ed). (1988). The rural south in crisis. Westview Press, Boulder and London, in 
cooperation with the Southern Rural Development Center, Mississippi State University. 

This book contains writings representing the thoughts and views of a group of scholars 
familiar with rural society, particularly the rural South. It is divided into four sections: 

I. Dimensions of the agricultural/rural community crisis in the South; 
n. Current socioeconomic issues in the rural South; 

in. Agriculture and rural develq)ment policies; past reflections, future directions; ai;d 
IV. Opportunities for the vitalization of the rural South. 

This book provides a broad overview of the current problems in the lairal South, the issues 
that need to be addressed, and policies that may be followed. It concludes with what the 
authors feel are some things that must occur if the South is to improve its economic condi- 
tion. While other topics are discussed, improved educational opportunities were empha- 
sized by many of the authors. 

Department of Rural Sociology. (1984). Community economic development in Wisconsin. 
University of Wisconsin: Author. 

This conference report begins with a concise discussion of what is needed for economic 
development to occur, stressing cooperation and communication among community leaders 
and establishing an agenda for action. Also pointed out is the fact that economic develop- 
ment is a continuous process in that all elements in the agenda for action must he executed 
equally well. Elements in the agenda for action are discussed in sections titled Strategic 
Conmiunity Audit, Improve Efficiency of Existing Firms, Encourage Business Formation, 
Attract New Basic Employers, Improve Ability to Capture Income, Increase Aids from 
Senior Governments, Identify Needs and Goals, Stimulate Greater Participation and De- 
velop Leadership and Organization. Each section includes a specific list of items to be 
considered to successfully complete that part of the agenda for action. 

Pulver, G. C. (1986). Community economic development strategies. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin-Extension, Cooperative Extension Service. 

A review of structural changes in the U.S. economy and their influence on economic de- 
velopment comprise the first section of this report. Next, a list of industries th?" are ex- 
pected to grow substantially by 1995 is presented. Variables that influence ;:mplqyment and 
income are also discussed including: migration of employers, change in size of existing 
firms; births and deaths of firms; location of private investment; and public expenditure 
patterns. In addition, the importance and components of a comprehensive economic de- 
velopment policy emphasizing conununity involvement in goal setting are presented. The 
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report concludes with a list of strategies that can increase community income and employ- 
ment including improving efficiency of existing firms, improving the ability to capture local 
dollars, attracting new basic employers, encouraging business formation, and increasing the 
aid received from state and federal government, ^ecific tasks for a community to imple- 
ment are listed under each of the strategies. 

Texas Agricultural Extension Service. (1978). Economic development. College Station: Texas 
A & M University. 

This task forc^ rqport describes why and how extension should be and is involved in eco- 
nomic devel(^ment. Sections include discussions on extension's historical role in dealing 
with rural leaders at the county level, extension legislation and policy related to economic 
development, the role of extension in economic develq)ment and the elements of an eco- 
nomic develq)ment program. The report concludes with an appeal to extension workers to 
develop a strong working relationship with agencies and oi^ganizations who have programs 
and resources to aid communities in their economic development activities. 

University of Wisconsin-Extension. (1982). Revitalizing rural America, Madison, WI: Extension 
Committee on Organization and Policy Task Force on Economic Impact and Data Analysis, 
Cooperative Extension Programs. 

The first section of this committee report describes how changes in the U.S. and world 
economies, demogr^hic shifts, structural changes in agriculture and other natural 
resources industries and severe adjustments in the industrial economy have affected rural 
America. The report goes on to define five *facts' about rural areas as a result of these 
changes. The *fects' include hard work and successful manipulation of natural resources do 
not guarantee eco' omic success, control over local destiny has been diminished, service 
demands on loc: governments are growing as revenues diminish, rural areas are more de- 
pendent on volunteer leadership, and human and financial capital are flowing out of many 
rural areas. A discussion on how communities can deal with each of these 'facts' is includ- 
ed. The rq)ort concludes with some specific suggestions on how extension can help to 
*revitalize' rural America. 

United States Department of Agriculture, Extension Service. (1988). Extension review. Vol. 59, 
No. 1 

This issue of the quarterly publication is devoted to how the Extension Service is aiding 
with economic development in various parts ot the United States. The 29 articles cover a 
variety of topics from overall economic development strategies to discussions of particular 
examples of successful economic development endeavors. 

Building an Economic Development Strategy for a Community. 

Darling, D. L. (1988). Setting community economic goals. Commmity development series. 
L-714. Manhattan: Kansas State University, Cooperative Extension Service. 

This pan^hlet describes what goals are and how a community may go about setting goals 
for economic development. It discusses different kinds of goals and provides a worksheet 
that community leaders may use to assist them in setting realistic goals for their com- 
munity. 

Darling, D. L. (1985). Strategies for economic development. Community development series. 
L-732. Manhattan: Kansas State University, Cooperative Extension Service. 
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A method to plan and develop strategies to make your community more prosperous is ex- 
plored in this pamphlet. The method includes inventorying community resources, establish- 
ing goals, deciding what economic devel(pment avenues to pursue, and taking action. 

Darling, D. L. (1987). Understanding your community's economy. Community development ser- 
ies, L-775, Manhattan: Kansas State University, Cooperative Extension Service. 

This pamphlet is designed to help local leaders understand how their local economy func- 
tions. With this knowledge, it is hoped that local leaders will better understand how eco- 
nomic development affects the various sectors of the economy. 

Farr, C. A. (Ed.). (1985). Shaping the local economy, Washington, DC: Internationa) City 
Management Association. 

This book is a series of articles rq)rinted frcvn various publications. The articles were 
selected on the basis of how they related to local residents' control over their own d^^stiny 
The articles outline ways to organize an effective economic development program, develop 
and retain businesses and revitalize commercial districts. Also included are case stud es of 
cities that have had some success in economic development. 

Texas Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. (1983). Comprehensive planning for 
small Texas cities. Austin, TX: Author. 

A comprehensive plan will help a community deal with changes in population and the lo- 
cal economy. A plan is equally important in periods of growth or decline. This manual is 
designed to provide citizens in small cities with an easy-to-read guide to the development 
of a planning program. The r^ort does four things. It describes the elements of compre- 
hensive planning: it suggests an organizational structure for develq)ing and in^lementing a 
planning program; it describes the necessary procedure for drawing up a con^rehensive 
plan; and it sunmiarizes the planning process stq)-by-step. A primary goal of the manual is 
to encourage the use of local resource and local man)ower in the planning process. 

University of Tennessee, Graduate School of Planning Research Center. (1978) Community goals 
for Knoxville-Khox County. Volume IV, Community Goals Game Instructional Manual Knox- 
ville, TN: Author. 

The goals of conmiunity residents must be well established before building a strategy for 
economic development. This manual provides an instructional guide and exan^les of the 
materials needed to aid a community in goal setting. The "game" has two purposes— to es- 
tablish the goals considered most important by residents and to increase citizens' involve- 
inent in the planning and community develq)ment process. 

Nelson, J. R., Doeksen, G. A., & Dreessen, J. (1987). A guidebook for the planning of econom- 
ic development in rural Oklahoma communities {XE 7829). Stillwa^^r: Oklahoma State Universi- 
ty, Coq)erative Extension Service. 

This guidebook stresses three elements in planning for economic develq)ment— goal set- 
ting, impact analysis and establishing an economic development team. An attitude ques- 
tionnaire is provided to help conmiunity leaders determine conmiunity goals. An example 
of how to do a simple impact analysis is provided. The importance, composition and fiinc- 
tions of an economic development team are outlined in the final section of the guidebook. 
A large number of forms needed for the impact analysis and planning it^m are provided in 
an index. 
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Warner, L., et al (1986). Ponca City economic development report. Business and Economic 
Research, College of Business Administration, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Pdnca City, Oklahoma, provided funds for five OSU specialists to study the city's econom- 
ic develq)ment prospects. Included in their analysis were: an evaluation of Ponca City 
strengths and weaknesses; identification of target industries; Ponca City's potential as a 
retirement community; tourism potential; and a retail trade analysis. The report ends with 
specific recommendations to aid in the economic development of Ponca City. 

Development Alternatives. 

A. Existing Business and Industry, 

1. Retention and expansion. 

Ohio Cooperative Extension Service. (1986). The Ohio business retention and expan- 
sion program, Columbus: Ohio State University and the Ohio Department of De- 
velopment. 

This packet of materials is desgined to help keep existing businesses healthy and 
operating. The premise of the program is that a happy and successful local 
businessman not only is good for the community, but is also a good ambassador 
for protective new businesses or industry. A local task force oversees the pro- 
gram with the help of a trained economic develcper. The developer trains local 
volunteers to interview local businessmen to obtain information about each firm 
and to determine needs and feelings of local businesses about economic de- 
velopment. Techniques are included in the program to insure a lot of communi- 
cation among the task force, the volunteers, the trained developer and the local 
businessmen. Several other states, including Georgia and Oklahoma, have pat- 
terned similar programs after the Ohio example. 

Taylor, G. S. (1987). Developing your local economy: Focus on agriculture, L-2246. 
College Station: Texas A&M University System, Tvxas Agricultural Extension Service. 

The role of agriculture in economic development is discussed in this paper. Two 
methods of increasing the role of agriculture are presented. One method involves 
increasing the gross dollars flowing into the community from agriculture by im- 
proving efficiency, growing more valuable crops, storing or processing products 
locally, etc. Another way is to reduce the outflow of dollars by encouraging peo- 
ple to shop at home, locally produce production inputs, and other things to keep 
dollars at home. 

Taylor, G. S. (1987) Understanding your local economy: Focus on agriculture, L-2245. 
College Station: Texas A&M University System, Texas Agricultural Extension Service, 

This is a companion paper to L-2246. Its purpose is to explain the role of 
agriculture in the local economy. Understanding this role will help local leaders 
know how their efforts to increase agricultural activity can in turn affect eco- 
nomic development. 
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2. Retail trade. 

Fisher, D. U, & Jones, S. H. (1985). Fundamentals of business. Mississippi State: 
Mississippi State University, Southern Rural Development Center. 

This is an instructor's manual of small business managemer»t training programs. 
There are 12 sections in the manual covering finances, all phases of marketing, 
personnel and business management, computer uses, customer reL..ons and bus- 
iness planning. Several of the sections utilize films and/or slides to deliver the 
message and many of the sections include notes and overheads for the instruc- 
tor's use. Other sections have exany)les of worksheets to aid with the task at 
hand and some have exanples of handouts for the program partic5)ants. The fi- 
nal section contains a list of extension specialists around the country that have 
small business management re^onsibilities and a list of books and publications 
on business management. 

Std)bins, D. (1987). Developing your local economy: An overview of alternatives. 
L-2243. College Station: Texas A&M University System, Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Industrial recruitment is often what is thought of when economic development is 
mentioned. The author discusses several alternatives that should also be consi- 
dered. They include: "home grown" manufacturing and processing; improve- 
ments in retail trade and services; attracting retirees to your community; and 
increasing tourism in your area. 

Std)bins, D. (1987). Developing your local economy: Business incubators. h-llAA. 
College Station: Texas A&M University System, Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 

Home grown businesses are recognized as a viable economic development alter- 
native. A popular method for a conununity to encourage home grown business is 
to provide an "incubator." This paper describes what incubators are and how a 
community may establish and operate an incubator. 

Stebbins, D. & Whitehom, N. (1987). Developing your local economy: Consumer 
opinion survey using consumer panels. 1^2257. College Station: Texas A&M Universi- 
ty System, Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 

The retail trade and service sector of the economy are essential parts of a 
healthy local economy. Improvements in those sectors cannot be made unless the 
problems are identified. This paper provides information on how a community 
may conduct a consumer opinion survey to identify things that must be done if 
more local dollars are to remain at *^ome. Included in the paper are a sample 
survey questionnaire and a survey planning guide. 

New business and industry. 

1. Industrial/business recruitment. 

Alabama Cooperative Extension Service. (1986). Intensive industrial development 
training course for Alabama. Auburn, AL: Auburn University. 
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This large loose-leaf notebook is made up of a number of lectures by specialists 
in the many areas of industrial development. The training course was designed 
to take 6-8 days divided into three sections. The first session covers how to pre- 
pare for economic development to maximize local potential. The second session 
covers prospecting for industry and what is required of the community. The last 
section is designed to show local leaders how to assure success in their industri- 
al develq)ment program. Although several lectures in the notebook are specific 
to Alabama, many of the lectures are not site specific. 

Fernstrom, J. R. (1979). Bringing in the sheaves, (4th ed.). Corvallis: Oregon State 
University, Extension Service. 

This book is a text for a self study course in industrial development. With its 
matiy forms, worksheets and examples, it may also be used as a handbook on 
industrial development. The book is divided into two parts. Part one is under- 
standing industrial development, including chapters on economic growth, organi- 
zations, sectors and the local economy. Other chapters cover plant location 
theory and factors that affect plant location. The second part of the book 
describes how a community can practice industrial develq)ment. It has chapters 
on how industry selects plant locations and what communities can do to attract 
industry. 

Lee, V. W. (ND). Industrial development for a small ruml community (Circular 
R-6S). Auburn, AL: Auburn University, Alabama Coqjerative Extension Service, 

This booklet provides a concise overview of the stq)S a community must take to 
prepare itself for industrial development. 

Lee, V. W. (1982). Questions industrial prospects most often Lisk about a community 
(Circular CDR-20). Auburn, AL: Auburn University, Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

This booklet provides a list of Questions that will aid any <:ommuni;y in prepar- 
ing for economic develq)ment. It will be especially helpful for inose preparing a 
plan for economic develq)ment. 

Wagner, K. C. (1986). Economic development manual Oxford, MS: University Press. 

This book covers many of the topics a community needs to consider in trying to 
attract new industry. It is written in a nontechnical, entertaining manner. The 
book includes discussions on setting goals, identifying obstacles to achieiving 
those goals, and mapping out systematic efforts to removing the obstacles. Each 
chapter contains do*s and don'ts on how to accomplish the particular task under 
discussion. The appendix contains examples of data and information a communi- 
ty needs to assemble in its effort to attract industry. 

Tourism. 

Blank, U., Simonson, L., & Laresen, D. (1978), So your community wants tourism 
(Extension Folder 379-1978, Ho^itality Series No. 4), University of Minnesota: 
Agricultural Extension Service. 
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This extension publication defines a tourist as anyone v ho is traveling including 
guests, visitors, conventioneers, business travelers and/or pleasure travelers. It 
describes various *attractors' such as convention centers and outdoor recreational 
sites and emphasizes the importance of hospitality services within the communi- 
ty. Tne publication also provides a list of the pros and cons of tourism for a 
community. It concludes with some tips on how a community can improve its 
tourist industry. 

Larsen, D,, Blank, U, & Simonson, L, (1979), Know your community (Extension 
Folder 472-1979, Hoq)itality Series No. 4). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

This publication makes the case for the importance of local residents knowing 
about things in their community that would be attractive to tourists so that they 
can answer questions about what's to do. Information is presented on how to 
conduct a conununity inventory and who may do it. The publication ends with 
some ideas on how, and to whom, the information can be distributed. 

University of Missouri College of Public and Community Services, (1986), Tourism 
USA. Columbia, MO: Dqjartment of Recreation and Park Administration, 

This comprehensive book was designed to aid communities interested in initiat- 
ing or developing tourism as a part of their economic development plan. Chapter 
1 is titled Appraising Tourism Potential and cor/ers the benefits and costs of 
tourism development and asks what your community has to offer tourists. Chap- 
ter 2, Planning for Tourism, discusses the leadership role of various community 
groiqjs and tells how to plan and coordinate tourism, A market analysis is the 
topic of Chapter 3, Chapter 4 provides information on how to sell tourism in 
your community. Providing services to visitors is covered in Chapter 5. The final 
chapter discusses sources of assistance in developing tourism. Several of the 
chapters include example questionnaires, wt)rk sheets and illustrations to help in 
planning for tourism development. 

Home based business. 

Oklahoma State University Cooperative Extension Service, (1987), Home based busi- 
nessy putting it all together, Stillwater: Author, 

Many of the things you ever wanted to know about home based business is right 
here. The critical topics discussed include assessing your personal traits and 
habits to see if you are *cut out' for a home based business; determining what it 
is you want to do or make and if there is a market for it; develc^ing a plan of 
operations including a cost and return analysis; legal considerations; and assess- 
ing how the business will fit into your family life. There are 11 sections in the 
publication and many of the sections include checklists and/or forms to aid in 
accomplishing the task at hand. 

Entrepreneur encouragement, 

Sargent, D, J, & Chambers, M, N. (1986), Your business plan, Eugene: Oregon Small 
Business Develq)ment Center Network. 

The authors prepared this workbook after working with hundreds of existing and 
aspiring small businessmen. Its purpose is to help the aspiring to evaluate their 
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business idea and the existing to prepare a business plan. The workbook is 
divided into 20 sections and each section contains step-by-step instructions and 
forms to complete. It contains sections on everything from a personal profile, to 
marketing, to cash flow, to break-even analysis, etc. The workbook was designed 
to be completed in sequence but existing businesses may find individual sections 
useful. 

Southern Rural Development Center, (1987). National rural entrepreneurship symposi- 
um - Proceedings. Mississippi State, MS: Author. 

The contents of this publication are the papers presented at thv symposium. 
Tq)ics include who rural entrq)reneurs are, the role of entrepreneurship in rural 
development, examples of entrepreneurs in rural settings, how to aid and finance 
entrq)reneurs, and implications for entrepreneur policy. 

Strawn, H. B. (19) Developing small firm in local communities, (Circular CRD-24). 
Auburn: Alabama Cooperative Extension Service. 

Included in this publication is a concise discussion of factors to consider in start- 
ing a new business. Factors considered are probabilities of success, markets, and 
types of business oi^ganizations. There is also a seciton on how a community can 
aid prospective businessmen. The publication concludes with a checklist to use 
before going into business and some questions to ask before trying it. 

U.S. Small Business Administration. (1986) Small business incubator resource kit, 
Washington, DC: Office of Private Sector Initiatives. 

This kit contains three pamphlets. One is a resource summary that gives a brief 
description of how small business incubators work, their benefits to the commu- 
nity, who sponsors them, where thq^ m^ be housed and the nature of the busi- 
nesses that may participate. Another of the pamphlets contains a series of 
articles describing some existing incubators in various parts of the couritry. Tne 
third panqjhlet is a directory of contacts in each state for information on small 
business incubators. It also has a list of incubators in each state. 

5. Retirement and aid and grants from siu^t and federal government. 

Summers, G. F. & Herschl, T. A. (1985). Capturing cash transfer payments and 
community economic development. Journal of the Community Development Society, 
16, (2) 121-132. 

The authors of this journal discuss the impact on rural economic develqjment of 
transfer payments in general and retirement benefits in particular. They point out 
that a significant part of total income is made up of transfer payments, and that 
retirement benefits are its major component. They have found that retirees spend 
a high percentage of their income, and that jobs are created as a result. Some 
strategies for attracting retirees to rural communities are proposed. 

Financing Economic Development. 

Walzer, N., & Chicoine, D. L. (Eds.) (1986). Fmancirg economic development in the 80's, New 
York: Praeger Publishers. 



Chapters 6, 7, 9, of this book relate to financing economic development. Chapter 6 dis- 
cusses the state role in economic development through financial incentives, tax breaks, and 
several types of non-financial assistance. Chapter 7 offers a methodology for evaluating the 
cost effectiveness of various incentives given to industry and goes on to discuss the incen- 
tives. Chapter 9 presents information on a variety of debt instruments a community may 
use to finance acquisition, construction, or renovation of public facilities. 

Bank of America. Small business reporter. (1980). Financing small business. Marketing and 
Publications Dq)artment, No. 3120. 

Planning for the financial needs of a new or e;q}anding small business is the topic of the 
first section of this publication. Equity and debt financing are explained, and various typi- 
cal sources for each of the two financing needs are discussed. Information on where to 
find financial assistance is also presented. Before a loan can be obtained, the lender must 
have confidence that the loan can be repaid. A formal business plan is the tool needed by 
the lender to help make his decision. A sanq)le business plan is included in this report. 
Also included is the outline of a complete list of information that most lenders will 
require. 

Office of Business Development. U.S. Small Business Administration. (1986). The abc's ofbor- 
romng. Management Aids, No. 1,(X)1. 

This management aid gives a brief description of seven fundamentals of borrowing. They 
include: (1) credit worthiness; (2) apprc^riate kind of loan to pursue; (3) how much money 
will be needed and how will it be spent; (4) kinds of collateral; (5) loan restsrictions and 
^imitations imposed by the lender; (6) information and forms needed for the loan applica- 
tion; and (7) standards which the lender uses to evaluate the application. 

Impact Analysis* 

Southern Rural Development Center. (1982). Community impact analysis - proceedings of a 
workshop. Mississippi State, MS: Author. 

The papers rq)rinted in this proceedings provide some alternative models that an economic 
development specialist may use to conduct an inq)act analysis for a community. The papers 
range from a review of 13 models, to detailed information for q)erating a specific model, 
to how to do a pad and pencil inq)act model. Several of the papers include sample outputs. 

U.S. Dq)artment of Commerce, Economic Development Administration, Coping with the loss of 
a major employer, a how to manual, Washington, DC: Author. 

This manual is designed to aid a conununity that has lost, or is about to lose, a major em- 
ployer. It presents a four step process to help the community cope with their problem. The 
first step is to organize community leaders to cany out the process. The next step is to de- 
termine why the employer is leaving and to analyze what alternatives the community has 
with respect to the displaced plant and employees. Once the alternatives are defined, the 
next step is to decide what alternatives will generate the best results for the community. 
The final step is to pursue the alternatives selected. An Appendix lists a number of eco- 
nomic development tools that a conununity may use to accomplish its goals. 

University of Wisconsin-Extension. (1982). Revitalizing rural America. Madison, WI: Extension 
Committee on Organization and Policy Thsk Force on Economic Impact and Data Analysis, 
Cooperative Extension Programs. 
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Understanding impact analysis, how to evaluate it and how to use it in conimunity de- 
velopment efforts are the tq)ics of this rq)ort. An especially important aspect is an under- 
standing of the benefits and costs of economic development* The first section asks and 
answers 8 questions about the impact of a new business activity on a community. The se- 
cond section concentrates on the impacts of new business activity on community services 
and revenues. Input-output and export base models are discussed in the next section as a 
means of estimating changes in employment and/or income as a result of new business ac- 
tivity. Nonmarket in^acts, such as environmental changes, are the subject of the final sec- 
tion of this report. 

VI. Infrastructure 

A. The Role of Community Services in Community Development. 

Doeksen, G. A., Woods, M., & Lenard, V. (1983). An overview of conimunity service 
research and extension materials in the South and selected states. Paper presented at 
Southern Regional Triennial CRD Workshop, Birmingham, AL. 

This publication summarizes recent and ongoing research in community services. The 
first part of the paper discusses published rq)orts categorized by type of service — 
water and sewer systems, fire service, ambulance service, etc. Next is a discussion of 
ongoing research on impact analysis and general research related to community serv- 
ices. An extensive reference section covers recent publications by type of community 
service. A list of ongoing research is also included. The research list includes the 
jectives, financing organization, current status and findings for each research project. 

Doeksen, G. A. (1985). Budgeting: The foundation of community service research and ex- 
tension programs. Paper presented at National Symposium on Local Infrastructure Invest- 
ment Decisions, Washington DC. 

The importance of budgeting in the analysis of pro\'iding community services is 
presented in this report. The research behind the budgeting process and an illustration 
of how the budgets are used in an extension program make up a large part of the 
paper. The research example examines the steps needed to provide the data to evaluate 
emergency medical services in rural areas. The illustration is a summary of a study 
on providing emergency medical services for a county in Oklahoma. The final section 
of the paper discusses the strengths end weaknesses of budgeting as a decision tool . 

VH. Public Policy Considerations* 

Drabenstott, M., Henry, M., & Gibson, L. (1987). The rural economic policy choice. Economic 
Review, 41-58. 

The authors of tliis article discuss two fundamental policy choices. First is a transition 
policy which aims at easing the problems caused as people and resources move out of rural 
areas. The second policy is one designed to keep or increase population and resources in 
rural areas. A third policy choice is a blending of the first two. Transition policies include 
training, unemployment insurance, assistance in maintaining infrastructure and income 
maintenance. The authors define three program approaches in an economic development 
policy— infrastructure investment aid, business development subsidies and information pro- 
grams to enhance markets for goods produced in rural areas. 
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Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. (1987). Ruml economic develop- 
ment in the 1980's, preparing for the Juture, Agriculture and Rural Economy (ERS Staff Report 
No. AGES870724). 

As the title indicates, the 17 papers in this publication deal with past, present and future 
rural development policies. Several papers outline demographic and economic changes that 
have occurred in rural areas and the kind of stress those changes have rendered. Other 
papers discuss the advantages and disadvantages of various types of policies, ie. macro, 
regional, sectorial and human resources. Most of the other papers analyze several rural de- 
velopment policy alternatives. 

Lyng, R. E. & Vautour, R. R. (1988). On the move: A report on rural economic development in 
America. Washington, D.C.: Office of Under Secretary for Small Community and Rural De- 
velopment, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The US. Secretary of Agriculture authored this report in an attempt to define the current 
efforts of the federal government in the area of rural economic development, A six point 
program is described: 1. education and training by the cooperative extension service; 2. 
Rural Enterprise Teams in each state to address rui*al development needs; 3. Rural Informa- 
tion Centers as provided by the National Agricultural Library; 4. expand research on rural 
economic development; 5. redirect business and industry loans made by the Farmers Home 
Administration, and 6. a redirection of upper level USDA management. The report con- 
cludes with a brief description of a multitude of federal government agencies and programs 
designed to aid in rural economic development. 

Smith, T. R. (1988). Economic development in the nation's heartland: Issues and strategies. 
Economic Reviev^ Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Vol. 73, No. 5, 3-10, 

The author summarizes papers presented at a conference held in November, 1987, with the 
same title as the article. The summary is divided into three parts. The first part includes a 
discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of the central US and its prospects for growth. 
The second part examines what can be done at the national and regional level to improve 
those prospects. The final section e?q)lores specific things that must be done by key par- 
ticipants in the development process. 

Fosler, R. S. (1988). Economic develq)ment: A regional challenge for the heartland. Economic 
Review. Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, Vol. 73, No. 5, 10-20, 

A lack of a strong regional organization is identified by the author as a reason for the 
heartland falling behind in economic development. He maintains that regional action on 
economic concerns is a must and suggests three things that area leaders should consider in 
dealing with the problem. First, consider the positive factors that fevor regional coopera- 
tion. Second, evaluate the obstacles to coq)eration in the region. Third, on the basis of 
one and two, design a strategy for economic development that would be beneficial and 
practical. 

Rasmussen, W. D (1985). 90 years of rural development policy. Rural Development Perspectives. 
October. 

A history of rural development policies and programs of the federal government is the subject 
of this r^rt. In the early part of the century, the emphasis was on improving rural life— 
b^ter roads, electricity, communication, education and other services. The traasition from an 
agricultural society to an industrial society was the next task addressed by federal policy mak- 
ers. More recendy, efforts have been directed at increasing economic activity in rural areas. 
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Swanson, L. E. & Skees, J. R. (1987). Funding new ideas for old objectives: The current case 
for rural development programs. Choices, Fourth Quarter, 8-11. 

The authors contend that too often rural development is thought to be synonymous with 
farm programs. They feel that while payments to farmers do help rural areas, a dispropor- 
tionate amount goes to the very large farmers. They also feel that these payments do not 
do enough to address the underlying rural problems of inadequate education, lack of jobs 
and conmiunity infrastructure. TTie authors propose to redirect payments made to the very 
lai;ge farmers to rural development programs aimed at education, job development and in- 
vestment in infrastructure. 



Vm. Additional Reference Material. 

Bender, L. D., Green, B. L., Hady, T. F., Kuehn, J. A., Nelson, M, K., Perkinson, L. B,, & 
Ross, P. J. (1985). The diverse social and economic structure of nonmetropolitan America 
(RDRR No. 49). Washington, DC: Economic Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

All rural counties in the U.S. are classified according to their economic structure in this 
publication. Seven classifications are defined: agriculture, manufacturing, mining, govern- 
meirt, poverty, federal lands and retirement. A map locating each type of county is provid- 
ed along with statistics comparing each with the ciher rural counties. A discussion of 
policy implications for each of the county classifications is also presented. 

Harmston, F. K. (1983). The community as an economic system. Ames: Iowa State University 
Press. 

This book was written to be used as a text for a senior or graduate level course in com- 
munity economics. Several of the chapters provide background information for economic 
development specialists. Chapters of note are those on location theory, multipliers, how 
public actions affect conununities and methodologies that are useful in community analysis. 

Hustedde, R., Shaffer, R., & Pulver, G. (1984). Community economic analysis: A how-to manu- 
al. Ames: Iowa State University, North Central Regional Center for Rural Development. 

The manual is designed to provide an economic development ^ecialist with some tools for 
community economic analysis. Among the tools discussed are multipliers; trade area 
analysis— Reilies Law, pull factors; location quotients; population-eny)loyment mtics; and 
shift-share analysis. This is not an exhaustive list of the topics covered. An appendix 
covering many of the tools e:?q)lains the purpose of the tool, an example of its use, data 
need, and how to do the calculations and interpret the results. A bibliography for fiirther 
study of the tools is also provided in the manual. 

National Association of Towns and Townships. (1986). Harvesting hometown jobs. Washington 
DC: Author. 

Elected conununity leaders are the target of this guidebook. It was designed to show how 
and why community leaders can organize and carry-out effective job and revenue- 
generation activities. Chapters 1-3 provide information on what economic development is 
and does; how to get community participation, collecting and assessing conununity data. 
Chapter 4 covers what conununities can do to increase existing en^)loyment and/or new 
hometown businesses. Attracting new basic employers is the tq)ic of chapter 5. Alternative 
financing sources for economic development is the topic of the final chapter. 
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North Central Regional Center for Rural Development. (1987). Economic development for rural 
revitalization, Ames, lO: Author. 

This handbook was designed to accompany a videotape^ but it stands alone very well. The 
first section defines the critical forces affecting the rural economy and explains why exten- 
sion is in the economic development business. Forces affecting the rural econorny are ex- 
plored further in the next section, but it goes on to discuss theories and policy options for 
economic development, A brief discussion of the role of extension in economic develop- 
ment and highlights of selected programs followed by case studies are the topics of part 
three. Part four is a list of selected resources extension personnel may draw upon in de- 
veloping and implementing community economic development programs, 

RedArk Development Authority, (1986), Focus on the future. Red Ark Development Authority 
Symposium in Economic Development Leadership, McAlester, OK: Author. 

This first RedArk symposium workbook begins with an overview of what economic de- 
velopment is all about and then discusses economic development in Oklahoma, It continues 
with sections on encouraging home grown business, attracting new business and industry, 
preparing the community for economic development, planning for economic development, 
and identifying economic development c^portunities for the region. Worksheets, forms and 
examples are provided in several of the sections, 

RedArk Development Authority, (1987), Focus on the future, focus H, meeting the challenge, 
RedArk Development Authority Symposium in Economic Development Leadership, McAlester, 
OK: Author, 

This second RedArk s>'mposium workbook is an updated version of the first workbook. In 
addition to the topics covered in the first workbook, a section on financing economic de- 
velopment has been added. The other sections were updated, 

Thomas, M, G, (1986), A rural economic development source book, Kansas City, KS: Midwest 
Research Institute, 

This is an annotated bibliogra^ ly for rural economic development. The citations were 
selected primarily on the basis of having a strong *how-to' component and on being the 
*best' for the topic at hand. The work is divided into four parts, fhe first part covers pub- 
lications dealing with organizing and planning for economic development. The next set of 
publications deal with subjects that lead to increased income and employment such as in- 
dustry recruitment. The tW^d part includes publications that discuss tools and techniques 
for analyzing and implementing economic development. The last part annotates a group of 
periodicals dedicated to economic development. An appendix provides a handy cross- 
reference of the publications included in the bibliography, 

Thomas, M. G, (1987), Ruml economic development: A resource file of selected technical as- 
sistance providers. Midwest Research Institute, Kansas City, MO, 

A state by state list of economic development specialists is provided in this publication. 
Their address and phone number are provided along with brief descriptions c. their partic- 
ular specialty. Also listed in separate appendices are: members of the National Association 
of Development Organizations; Cooperative Extension Service RD specialists; a directory 
of EDA university centers; and a directory of state development agencies. 

Southern Rural Development Center, (1987), Responding to the crisis in the ruml south, high- 
lights of selected public and private sector initiatives, Mississippi State, MS: Author, 
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This collection of articles highlights specific types of programs and policies designed to aid 
mx2d deYelq)ment in the South. The publication is divided into programs by state govern- 
ments, the Cooperative Extension Service and non-profit voluntary organizations. 

Stark, N. (1988). Growing our own jobs. Washington, D.C.: National /issociation of Towns and 
Townships. 

I'his book discusses 25 case studies of small towns that have had success with economic 
development projects. The emphasis is on communities that utilize their agricultural base to 
drive economic development. Topics include: producing specialty crops; processing; farm- 
ers markets; tourism; crafts; and others. 
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Description of a Model Program 

The following model program agendas utilized much of the material presented in this workbook. Area 
Rural Develq)ment ^ecialists at Oklahoma State University took the broad outline and modified the 
agenda and material to meet specific community needs. To date, ^proximately 20 communities have 
participated in the resulting training, each receiving 12-15 hours of training. The area Rural Develop- 
ment specialists working on the projects are: 

Ed Henderson, Northeast District, Muskogee 
Jack Fiye, Southeast District, Ada 
Stan Ralston, Northeast District, Enid, and 
J. D. McNutt, Southeast District, Duncan 

Other agencies participated as partners hi the effort and included Sub-state Planning and Development 
Districts, Verd Ark Ca Develq)ment Corporation, RedArk Development Authority, Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Conmierce and UtUity companies. 
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Description of a Model Program 

L OVERVIEW 

a. What is Economic Development 

b. Conununlty's itole in Economic Development 

c. Components of an Economic Development Program 



n. BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND ANALYSIS 

a. County and Community Economic Data 

b. Community Profile 

c. Community Census Data 

d. Strengths and Weaknesses (summary) 

m. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 

a. Preparing for Economic Development 

b. Preparing a Strategy for Economic Development 

IV HOME GROWN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

a. Identify Local Businesses 

b. Retail Trade Assistance 

c. Business/Industry Visitation Program 

d. The Local Business/Industry Improvement Program 



ATTRACTING NEW BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

a. Tkrget Industry Study Findings 

b. Selection of Priority Industries 

c. Acquisition of Company Names and Addresses 

d. The New Industry Marketing Program 

VI. COMMUNITY TEAM DEVELOPMENT 

a. Community Marketing Team 

L Role and ResponsibDity 

2. Information Requirements 

3. How to Host Prospects 

b. Community Negotiation Team 

L Sensitivity and Dynamics 

2. Role and Responsibilities 

3. Closing the Deal 




Vn. HNANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

a. The Structuring of Economic Development Projects 

b. Alternative Sources of Financing 

c. Packaging Economic Development Projects 

Vin. COMMUNITY IMPACT ANALYSIS 

a. Impact of Attracting a New Industry 

b. Impact of Losing an Existing Industry 

c. Review and Modify Economic Development Strategy 

IX. COMMUNITY COMMITMENT TO WORK 

a. Establishing Working Committees 

b. Finalyzing Action Plan 
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Model Program Planning Procedures 

1. Identify intended audience - city government, county government, Chambers of Commerce, In- 
dustrial Trust, business and civic leaders, other individuals or groups interested in economic de- 
velopment. 

2. Identify initial interest and request from community. 

3. Involve local County Extension Agent, Area Rural Development Specialist, and State Extension 
Specialist - Cooperative Extension Service - Oklahoma State University. 

4 . Review past agendas and possible subject matter topics. Agree on final agenda for workshop. Tbpics 
covered and final agenda may vary from community to community. The final agenda should in- 
clude topic, teaching team agency (agency who will present that tq)ic), and individuals who will 
represent the agency or group. 

5. Agree on date(s) to deliver workshop and workshop format (number of days workshop will consist 
of and length of time for each meeting). 

6. Contact other agencies who may provide speakers or resources. It is important to include as many 
agencies or groups as possible to assist in the training. This will be voluntary on their part so in- 
volving them early is critical. Example participants should include utility companies, rural electric 
cooperatives, sub-state planning districts, small business development centers, small business ad- 
ministration, department of commerce, etc. The contact to these groups should be carefully 
coordinated by the teaching team and community. 

7. Agree on any workshop fees to be chaiged. A fee has been charged in the past to cover the cost 
of binders and photocopying. 

8. Appoint or identify contact person for teaching team and commuu^ty to insure coordination. 

9. Identify and collect any survey data (consumer shopping, attitudes, community needs, etc.) which 
may be needed prior to the workshop. The timing and need for this will vary depending upon ob- 
jectives of each workshop. 

10. Identify individual(s) to coordinate local facilities (meeting place, equipment, coffee, etc.). 

11. Review above points - there are always details to consider. 

12. Have a good workshop! 
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Model Program Strategic Planning 
(Summary Discussion) 

This workshop series and guidebook has been developed to aid local decision makers as they proceed 
with planning for economic development. The o*/erall objectives are: 

1. to present alternative economic development strategies; 

2. to identily external forces as well as local forces at work in the local economy; and 

3. to begin to develop and implement a strategy for economic development. 

Procedure 

A community economic development retreat (one evening session) is planned to explain alternative 
economic development strategies and to summarize assistance available to local decisionmakers. 

Community Economic Development Retreat 

Responding to requests for assistance with community economic develq)ment, a pilot program and 
"community retreat" has been develq)ed for rural communities. The general objective of the retreat 
is to explore tools and techniques used in strategic planning for economic development. Specifically, 
the objectives of the retreat are (1) to present and discuss alternative economic development strategies; 
(2) to identify external forces as well as local forces at work in the local economy; and (3) to begin 
to develq) and implement a specific strategy for economic development — activities to be conducted 
at the community level. 

An overview session is delivered to the community with the audience including local businessmen, 
Chamber of Commerce members and officials, local government, and other local leaders. These in- 
dividuals represent the local community economic development team and normally number between 
15 and 25. The teaching team includes Cooperative Extension Service professionals, sub-state planning 
district staff, and other state/regional agency professionals. It is unportant to note this is a team effort 
including several state agencies. This reduces confusion for the community regarding sources of assistance 
and insures all avenues for assistance will be e;q)lored. 

As part of the overview session, several follow-up workshops are described. Each of the workshop 
segments represents a part of overall economic development efforts. The series can be completed in nine 
evening sessions (approximately 2 hours in length for each session). Normally, the evening sessions meet 
one night per week until the series is completed. 

Different members of the teaching team provide leadership for the various topics. This provides the 
community with a wide exposure to economic development alternatives and techniques. Topics covered 
in the mdividual workshop series include: 

1. Overview 

2. Basic Economic Data and Analysis 

3. Economic Development Strategy 

4. Home Grown Business and Industry 

5. Attracting New Business and Industry 

6. Community Team Development 

7. Financing Economic Development 

8. Community Impact Analysis 

9. Conmiunity Commitment to Work 

Topics 2 through 9 ai-e covered in the follow-up evening sessions as noted earlier A critical issue 
is the commitment to work by the local community. Several of the topics include "working" sessions 
with community team involvement. The result will be a blueprint for action produced by the community. 

Alternative retreat formats may include coverage of the above material in fewer evening sessions (four 
sessions instead of nine) or a two-day retreat covering all topics in a single meeting. Response to re- 
quests for this "community retreat" are based on available resources. 



MODEL PROGRAM 
TOPICS AND TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY 



TEAM INDIVIDUAL 
AGENCY TEACHER DATE 

OVERVIEW 



BASIC ECONOMIC 
DATA AND ANALYSIS 



ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGY 



HOME GROWN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 



ATTRACTING NEW 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



COMMUNITY TEAM 
DEVELOPMENT 



FINANCING ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 



COMMUNITY IMPACT 
ANALYSIS 



COMMUNITY COMMITMENT 
TO WORK 




I. 

n. 
m. 
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V. 
VI. 

vn. 
vm. 

IX. 
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Example 1 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AGENDA 



T\ At/ /AXTT? 



Topic 

Introductions 

Overview of Economic Development 

What is it? 

How do we get it? 

What are our alternatives? 
Basic Economic Data 

Building an Economic Development Strategy 
Attracting New Business and Industry 

Targeted Approach 

Prospect Receiving Team 



Time 
15 minutes 
30 minutes 



30 minutes 
30 minutes 
45 minutes 



DAY TWO 



Topic 

Home Grown Business and Industry 
Home Based Business 
Downtown Revitalization 
Small Business Assistance 
Agribusiness Development 



Time 

30 minutes 
60 minutes 
30 minutes 
30 minutes 



DAY TH? JEE 



Topic 

Contmue Home Grown Business and Industry 

Retention and E;q)ansion 

Tourism Potential 
Financing Economic Development 

Community Impact Analysis 



Time 

30 minutes 
30 minutes 
60 minutes 



DAY FOUR 



Topic 

Local Speakers and Agencies Share Ideas 
Review Alternatives and Possible Strategies 

Review ideas gained 
Community Commitment 

Who will follow-up? 

What timetable can we set? 



Time 
60 minutes 
45 minutes 

45 minutes 



OBSERVATIONS 

Outside i^»eakers from different agencies and groups provide greater dq)th for the various topics. This 
also makes scheduling the program more difficult. 

The agenda may not be followed exactly because of scheduling problems. 

Communities may e;q)and, decrease, delete, or add specific topics due to particular interests. Flex- 
ibDity is important as economic development has no single exact formula. 

The above program is built with 2 1/2 hours in each day. Figure a 3 hour program and this leaves 
time for a break and some program over-run. 



Example 2 
VDOTA ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

OXTTT)!? ATP AriT?\n\A 

AUGUST 20, 1987 
6:30 - 6:45 Welcome and Introductions 

6:45 - 7:30 Overview of Economic Development, Vinl- 
ta Citizens Role in Economic Develq}ment 
and Components of an Economic Develop- 
ment Program 

7:30 - 8:15 Economic Development Strategy - Commu- 
nity Prq)aredness Survey 

8:30 - 9:00 Program for Improving RetaD Trade 

9:00 - 9:30 Analyzing Community Growth Potential 

SEPTEMBER 3, 1987 

6:30 - 7:00 Programs and Assistance AvaUable from 
Small Business Development Centers 

7:00 - 7:45 Encouraging and Expanding Home Grown 
Industry 

7:45 - 8:00 BREAK 

8:00 - 9:30 Attracting New Industry and Business 

SEPTEMBER 10, A987 

6:30 - 8:00 Financing Economic Devel(yment 

8:00- 8:15 BREAK 

8:15 - 9:30 Community Impact Study 

SEPTEMBER 17, 1987 

6:30 - 7:30 Community Economic Development Strate- 
gy for Vinita and Craig County 

7:20 - 8:15 Community Team Development 

8:15 - 8:30 BREAK 

8:30 - 9:30 Commitment to Work and Evaluation 
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Example 3 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT RETREAT 
Love County, Marietta, Oklahoma 

Tuesday, November 10 
6:30 Introduction 
Overview 

7:00 Basic Economic Data and Analysis 
7:45 Break 

8:00 Economic Development Strategy 
8:30 Attracting New Business and Industry 

Thursday, November 12 
6:30 Home Grown Industry 

Home Based Business: Putting It All Together 
Retention and Expansion of Existing Industry 

7:30 Break 

7:45 Financing Economic Development 
8:30 Developing Your Tourism Potential 



Tuesday, November 17 
6:30 Downtown Revitalization 

Oklahoma Mainstreet Program 
Guthrie: Then and Now 
Financing 

7:45 Break 

8:00 Agri Business Devel cement 
Strategic Planning 
Finding the Market 



Thursday, November 19 
6:30 Stragetic Planning for Economic Deveiq)ment 

7:00 Oklahoma: The Right Stuff 

7:30 Break 

7:45 **ChaIlenge the Future*' 

8:15 Conununity Commitment 



Example 4 



• 



AGENDA 



KINGnSHER ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT RETREAT 
OCTOBER 12 

7:00 - 8:15 Overview; Basic Economic Data and 



8:15 - 8:30 Break 

8:30 - 9:30 Surveys to Support Workshq) 
OCTOBER 19 

7:00 - 8:00 Developing a Strategy 
8:00 - 8:15 Break 

8:15 - 9.30 Home Grown Business and Industry 



NOVEMBER 9 

7:00 - 8:15 Attracting New Business and Industry 

8:15 - 8:30 BreaJc 

8:30 - 9:30 Team Develq)ment 

NOVEMBER 16 

7:00 - 8:15 Financing Economic Development 

8:15 - 8:30 Break 

8:30 - 9:30 Impact Analysis 

NOVEMBER 23 

7:00 - 8:15 Review Strategy 

8:15 - 8:30 Break 

8:30 - 9:30 Community Commitment to Work 



Analysis 



Small Business 
Retention and E?q)ansion 
Home Based Business 
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APPENDIX C 
EVALUATION 




EVALUATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT RETREAT 



Overview 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Excellent 



Good 



Basic Economic 
Data and Analysis: 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Economic Development 
Strategy: 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Program for Improving 
Retail Trade: 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Encouraging and 
Expanding Home Grown 
Industry: 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Attracting New Business 
and Industry 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Financing Economic 
Development: 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Community Impact 
Study 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Community Team 
Development: 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 



Community Commitment 
to Work: 



Content 

Presentation 

Usefulness 
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Did you achieve the objectives/needs you had in attending this workshop series? 

Very Much 

Mostly 

A Little 

None 

If not, what suggestions do you have? 



Other comments you have about this training? 



APPENDIX D 
SUPPORTING MATERIAL - FACTS SHEETS 
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Supporting Material 

The following fact sheets were developed to support economic development workshops in Oklaho- 
ma. They are included as examples and as supporting mate-^al. Extension specialists in other states 
may want to modify the material for use in their own state. 
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Economic Development 
for Rural Oklahoma 



osu 

Extension 
Facts 



Cooperative Extension Service • Division of Agriculture • Oklahoma State University 



No. 858 



Mike D. Woods 

Associate Professor and Extension Econonr^ist 

Larry Sanders 

Assistant Professor and Extension Economist 



Oklahoma is c.\ pencil ing drastu adji»stnH*nis in the 
agi icuhurc and energy sec^iors of the state econoiin' F.xcess 
capacity has led to low agricultural pntes Ibi niajoi conv 
nioduics. Faini loreelosuies and bankruptcies are several 
limes higher than normal in the Oklahoma legion Fai ni 
financial problems are also rellectcd in the tondition oi 
rural agribusiness and nonfarm businesses 

The linkages between agriculture and Oklahoma tom- 
muniiies are strong, particularly m aieas where the pri- 
mary economic base is agricultuie. In OkLthointi, the 
problems \\ ith tommuniiies and businesses are even inoie 
serious because ol an ailing oil indusirv Across the South- 
ern U.S economy, man\ towns and cities aie facing a dit- 
fu ult suuaiion as long term shifts in the region's eu)noni\ 
()( ( ur 

A number ol ( htillenges ha\e arisen lor rural leadns 

(1) 

1 Maint<iining and enhancing the ( ompctitu eness ol 
taim and lural businesses. 

2 Furthei (li\ ersif\ ing the luial e onoiint btisc. 
Finding alltM-naiive uses foi ruial resouues, 

4 H<ising the transition lor larin familit^s, 

1 PioN'idmg lechnual and eductUional assistaiK c loi 
lotal units ol government, 

6 Assisting ( onimunities in identilving and 
impleinenlmg polu \ options designt^d to in(i(Msc- 
)o[)s and int om(\ and 

7 Assisting \Mth the ( onsen. uion and maiiagcm' nt 
ol natural i t^soui ( es 

(incn this setting, Oklahonums art t \tu iiuK (on- 
terned with etonoinu dc\ elopinciu alteriuui\es dud oppoi- 
lumties. A reasontible n sponse to the needs oi luial 
Oklahoma rr(junes a ((>nij)lete ^hscussion ol etonomu 
devel()j)ment options The following discussion is taken 
Irom a rn eni OSU Clooperatn-e Fxtension Sei\ kc News- 
lettei (2) A staiting point iiu hides a woikii.g di rmition 
of the phiase "econoriiK (le\ elopmcnt ' ' 



Defining Economic Development 

Moie Oklahomans agiee that state agciu les, unnei- 
siiies, go\ einments and otheis need to be iinoKed m e(o- 
nomi( de\flopment A pioblein aiises when (hs( ussing 
what etonomu de\elopmrnt means Oltcn, \ ai lous groups 
ha\e a peneption of the piof)lem based onK (jn their point 
ol \iew 'Fhc resulting definition usualK in\ol\es only 
agiuulluial atiiMis oi only industi lal leuuiiment rather 
than a brotider definition exploiing all options 

In Its basu form, an ' '('( onom\ is a s\ stem lor meet- 
ing the needs and wanisol j)eoj)K' m a paiticular geogiaphic 
area (t ominunit\ region, state, nation, et( ) *'De\el(>p- 
ment" has biv n defined tis the uiipio\cm( nt of well-being 
loi lesidentsin a p^u-tu ular geoguiphu <uea. wheie\ er the\ 
e\enluall\ lesidc 'Fhis in( ludes siu h measuics as expand- 
ing the econoniK ha^v iiiipio\ing semces oi pio\idmg 
ec|uality ol oj)poUumties ^Fhis implies ihtii a( tutil dexelop- 
meni acii\ities will depend on goals tmd ncc ' icKrifified 
b\ lesidei ts in the region of conteiii 

'F!*. term '\-(onomi( de\ elopment ' * lelcis lo an 
expansion of the cconomK btisc thiougli etlKunt tdlo( a- 
^ on and use ol (i\ai](ible rcsounes A working dcfmiiion 
loi e(onoini( (lf\'elopment ( ould be an\ a(ti\ii\ whuh j)io- 
\ ides additional jobs and iiu omc i^w en a < onimumt\ ^ stan- 
daid OI (juaht\ ol lile 

Ii it^ bi oadest scnsf, (■( onomu (lt'\ t lopnK nt is a ( on- 
( ej)i thai suggests at least the inamtenaiuc ol <md, moie 
likeU. the miproN emcni in a wa\ of Inmg foi whuh the 
j)( opU lia\t' induated d preltitiue It is uj) to the (om- 
III 'nit\ to msfit Us will mio this ongoing and (h nainu 
pi ()( ess 

It js w ideK noted that Oklahoma is now a ptUl ol the 
''world ('(onoiiu'' I'At'iits tmd foues tuound the globe 
af fe( t Oklahomans e\ ei\ 1"he j)i n c oi oil oi the pi K e 
oi wficai, as iinpa( led b\ woild e\ents. ait^ two fxamples 
that t oiru to mind Snll, i ui al 1< adi t s want to know what 
options are a\aihtble toihein that impad on then jutuie 

Economic Development Alternatives 

FiNc options loi ('(oiioiiiK (le\elopmeni at the (om- 
munM\, siiittll town <m(l nii<il aiea lc\tl ha\e b( en pio- 
posed l)\ PuKcT {'^) 

\) ImptoMug a ( ()iiniiunii\ or an ,ts abilit\ lotap- 
lui (• existing i;i( oine, 

2) Iiii|)io\mg the elfi(ien(\ oi existing fiims, 

M l^n( oui aging the ioiin.ition ol new busniesses. 
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4) Attracting new industiv or business, 

j) Incrcasnig fiiiancial aid rcccncd from oth^i 
govern men t levels 

These options tical primarih with "place'* piospeiits 
At 1 east one additional option can be added investment 
in exist i p. c: resources, cspcciall) liuijic*ii ic^(i:^h<i's^rfr^prm- 
pie piosperitN The altei nati\ e(.s) ( hosen will -end upon 
the goals and needs ol the ( ominuiiitv . An at (h onomu 
(ie\el()|)ment effbit m!i>;ht include se\eral oi iie altema- 
ti\es. shifting emphasis as needs, lesources and ijppoitu- 
nitiesdictate There aie spec ifu methods a community tar 
lollow to puisue goals related to each of the aliei names 

Kat h of these fne allernati\es offer some potential m 
one comlMnation or another ac ross Oklalionia Xo one solu- 
tion exists, and legional oi (onmuinit) de\elupmenl plans 
will \arv depending upon existing lo( al siiengihs and weak- 
nesses 

Capturing Existing Income 

Most consumers spend moiuw tor basic t>;oods and 
sei\ i(es in more than one comrnuniiN' Herause ol percei\ed 
differences m prices, (jualit) . selection or service, shopping 
hal)its will \ar\ Leakages o((ui m a (onmiunit\ or anM 
when local residents purchase items outside the (omniu- 
nit\ Ol area This is )oss of potential income 

Steps can be taken b\ kxal merchants to (a[)ture moie 
(not ne(essaril\ all ) existing nu ome Sui \ e\ s of < onsumei 
sh(tpping habits (an identif\ potential aieas ioi imprr)\e- 
menis Spcvial e\ents and piomottons (an lead to mote 
!()( al shopping to retain moie iiu ome 1*his is one sfiaieij\ 
m whidi most existing lo( al meit hants cire inteiested C'au - 
ful anaKsis (tf \aiious ie( hnicpies would t;uide these mei - 
thants in dciei minim>; the *'best** appioa(h The emphasis 
should i)e on aiding (ominunities and legions in btuom- 
ing more ( om|)eiiti\ e 

Efficiency of Existing Firms 

Mudi nrw job giowih (omes from tiie ( xpansion nt 
existing fli ii,s II ev ?sniu>; small l)usinesst s expaiu!. new jobs 
and <i(idjtional iiuome lesull RtMtMuioM oi (Aistmi^ small 
i)nsinesses aNo insuies ,i moie stable lo( al a onoiiu 'I i ain- 
mu piogianis fmaiu lal .issistaiu and a supporii\(^ local 
<itniude (an gieaiK aid these (Aistm^ lu ms 

'Ii<iinmg |yrogi<uns aie a\ailable lioni uni\ ei sities. ih< 
C:o()peiati\( l\xH'nsi()n S(i\i(e. Small Business De\eloj)- 
m<*nt OenUMs and oihei souuts re{j;aidmg sut h topu s ,js 
fiiKUMal anaKsis (foi example, (ash flow oi piofit loie- 
(<isting). peisoniK^i man.igement how to (ie\(^i()p ,i busi- 
ness plan and othei inana^emem f>i inaiktMmu; ( otu ( ins 
'1 he goal ol these pio^iams is to m( lease elfu ien( \ of 
lesouKC use m tAisiin^ funis so th(^\ Ixhouu moie (oiii- 
peiitiN e 

Encouraging the Formation of New Businesses 

New biisuK'ss need suppoit m s(>\cm1 aieas uu hid- 
ing < apital finaiuing. laboi suppK. i((hnolo^\ assisiaiKt 
and management assist.uK e A lualilu diinaK f(fi new 



busmesj, foiination addiesses all these elements Rt suit- 
ing new businesses ( aptuie additional nu ome loi the Ku al 
econonu and pioNide the often-needed (li\ eisifu ation 

Attracting New Industry 

Indu.sU } aild business I ( ( I uiUiieiit is p( I iiaps th( ljes{ 
know n iH onomu de\ (^h^pnient ojMioii Xt the stat< li\el. 
this effoi t iV( ei\ es a great dt d\ of am ntiou .\e\\ busiiu ss 
let 1 uitmeiu is a \ lable (;pti(;ii I Iowe\ ei . lo( al ( omiuiim- 
ties should lealistualh assess then ( ham ( s of letiuiiini:^ 
a basic emplo\ei and set tippiopiiate i^oals 

Majoi iiu irop(;litan tiuas will atiiait most lai i;ei 
emphneis Fat tors sue li as laboi supph . ti ans})oi tati(»n 
lot atioii ui 1 elated biismess( s. w att i oi othei lesoui ( i ( on- 
sliaiiKs, and u)miiK.nit\ attitU'Jt aiuLoi pi epai ediiess all 
( ome into pla\ 

Financial Aid From Broader Government 

Fedeitil and State funds foi ommunit\ de\ elopnu^nt 
tiie lumted as a result ofthe(urient ct ononnt and politi- 
t al tiends A communit) should not ( ouni i>n beino ^'bailed 
out" b\ broadt^r ^o\ eminent su[)port but should exploie 
e\ei\ a\enue One source ol go\ eminent funds that should 
not be o\eilooked lelates to tiansfei pa\nienis Cioxein- 
ment transfer pa\ ments a( counted foi 14 2 penent of total 
L' S uuome m H^HS This f'lguie was dominated b\ six lal 
se( in i:\ medii aie cUid inedi( tud pa\ nu'nis The letiKMuent 
population IS the bMieh(iai\ of these pa\menis and 
I e[)i esents a potential souk tM)| nu onu^ foi main ( ominu- 
nities m the U S 

Existing Resource Investment 

'iliere aie alwa\s natui al/man-made luiman iesoui(< s 
in established (onimiinities .\atuial lesounes hk lurh 
!<m(l. mmeials. water. s(eni( beaut\. et( .Man-made 
!esoiir((>s mtlude nifi ast i lu t in e loads, utijities. s( hools 
publi( senues, et( [hinian lesouuts aie the peopK — 
labor and famiK base 

liuestment m e<K li ol these lesouue areas is a uHii- 
midiK m (() die lon^ u i in outlook, initial e osis nia\ be hi^h 
but e \ e nlual be'iie'lils ( an be substantial ( )l nie'al inipoi- 
i.ine I is the in\ e sfme mm Inn nan e <ipii al-tdiie <u i; ju . 1 1 am 
lilt; 1 e'le)e anon, (lansnion suppen ( l()i p« opje inipat !< d b\ 
ee euiomie ( han<^e 

Agriculture and the Economy 

Ai;! le ultuie' has a ie)l( m man\ oj -u de\elopmim 
oplioiis liste'd abe)\ e Ai;i K iiltui e is .in iniponanf pan dl 
the state's eeononn aiiel will e onnnin 'o })c so \^u^ 
a^i le ulluie -based imal {oiiimunines oljt li}(si\l, ih.jf 
pn)\ leie-s a sj)e( lal "pe-ik" loi main woik- n < n ' • 
and emplo\ eH*s 

( )ll-lai m e'lnploN me m le \e'ls ha\e' mow n in the I mte-ej 
St <Me s anei ( )kl,ihoina I he e e )unt le s in (In e asi ( in i )ai t < )! 
fh( slate te nel to ha\e <i hi^hei pnipoinon (»( nil }aiin 
e m|)l<)\ nu 111 than e < jumie s m die we su i n pan ol ilu si.iu 
Sonne s ol e)lt-laiii' einpIoMuent imnibe i <•} pan nine 
laiine is aiiel peitentia! loi e xp/,msion o! oil-laim e'mplo\ - 



incMi (jp|)()nuniues need (o be ( .\*iniined as |)an of ihe statt 
ecunumic de\ elopnieiu elTon, Link.igts l)e(v\('en die 
agriculture and nonagrKuIluie sei tius of K^eai tcunoniu s 
m Oklahoma iinj)l\ thai agiituiture depends on the rest 
(jf the ('( (iMunu and the ci ononu deix'nds lui amuuluut 
Helping one sector tends to help the oth.T 

A Close Look at Oklahoma's Economy 

i\n o\er\ie\\ (jf t mplo) nient M^incesioi (he Oklaluiina 
etonuniy is presented in Tabh 1 Oklahoma enipluv nu ni 
and United States emplowneiu is presented l)\ indusir\ 
set toi Localuni ijiuMienis are also *.alc ulated lor du \ ai i- 
t)us se(t(;rsol the state emiK^nn LiMaiion cjuoiunis tin 
(akulattd h> cinuhng tin peuentage ot (hose empIo\ed 
in th( state in a partaulai sector b\ du perc entage ol" those 
enipUn.d in the same sectoi natn;nalK A locatujn tjuo- 
tKnt gieatei than 1 00 implies the state is piodiu mg moK 
than needed loi its iA\n use and is selln^Mhe c\tess to non- 
lot al markets i;re\poiiing A location (juoiien^ less tluui 
1 00 suggests the state is not self- sufficient and ma\ iden- 
tilv o, portunnies for expansion Turthei cle(ail regarding 
this (akulation tan be lound in o(her lesearch (4) 

Sectors (d the OklahiMiia cu^ikmiu ha\mg Knaiion 
Cjuotients gieatc! than ont include laiinim;, minim; (this 
inc ludes oil and gas at ti\ ii\ j, i onsiruc (ion and go\ eminent 
X'alues ofltK atton C|ut)iients ina\ ihangetroni \eai to \c'ai 
antl depend upon (he point ot (ompaiison ((he national 
ectniorn) in this case) Theieioie, these numbers slu>ulil 
be used with caie Houe\er, (he ke>' importance ot min- 
ing and agiuulturt is i luphasi/etl in 'I tible 1 In spite ol 
this tlependenc e on these kc\ sc. (oi s oi the ei (»nom\ , tin 1 1 
IS cjuite a cli\tisit\ acujss the \ati(His mot^iaphital anas 
t)l C)kla!u)nia 

A let t nt USDA stud\ ( ')) his^liiights thi di\t isit\ thai 
t \isis, { \ rn acioss uoninetKjpoIitan tountu s in Oklahoma 



lilt iolluw iiig thscussiuii sunnnaii/es the hndings tui Okla- 
homa ('tuindes were defined act oiding (o (he nuijtn eco- 
iioiiiit base and selected stjc uil c haiac t t'l is(u s riuie ait 
1 \ Standaid Mctiopcjlitan Statistical Aiea (SMSA)t (Uni- 
ties m (^klalu)ma < \( hided from the srncK 1 hese art ^"^ui- 
diaii, Cleveland, Comanche. C'leek, Leldoie, Maves, 
M(Clai!K Oklahoma, Osage. I^)t tawatcinne. Rt)gt'is, 
Secjuostih, Tulsa and W'agtnier l'hi,s lea\es (]'] ncHimetio- 
polita.n counties lalling in the lollowii^g tattgoiits iaini. 
manulact ui ing, mining (inc lutles cjil j. sj)eciali/etl go\ e i n- 
nitrU, persistent po\eit\, letirement and ungioupecl Tig- 
un 1 show s Oklahoma c oundt s lj\ (he \ ai lous categoi ic s. 

0\ er lappiiig is allowed ac i oss t a(egcJi les it nioi ( than 
out* ac ti\ it\ j)la \ s a sigmfit am t ole m that c tjunt \ 's ec on- 
oiu\ Ot course, the (line jjeiicul ruui data ustd wnl 
iiilluc nt t the 1 1 suits, and c htUigt s m t lassifit at ion Un \)Ai- 
tit ulai ( cHUitu s imuht oi. c ur il cjtliei time per lotls wt rc ana- 
l\/ecl The point s, there arc cli\erst sc»c lal and ec ixioiriic 
c hai ac tei is(ic s ir^ rural Oklalujiria and opjKjrtumtus Ini 
ecoriomic de\ eltjprru'nt uill \ai\ 

Farm Counties 

Tarmm^ dc{)trKlcm counties m Oklahoma hiciuclt 
Altalla, Beaxer, (amarion, (>otttJrh I)cwe\, dram. Ihii^ 
mon, llaipei, Jetfetsun, Kiowa, R(;L;ei Mills, Texas 
'1 lilman, Washita and \\ (uhIs \s fuud In t!ic LSI)\ 
stud\, these are couniit^ w lit rc lairmnn toiuubutcd a 
annual ^^\cla^c ot 20 jniccnt oi more of t(jtal tainccl 
mt ome o\ei (he ') \ears tiorn H)7') to 1^)7^) 

Okhdujuia ranks m the toj) t"i\c naiKUialK m (lit 
pi ochu tion ol w HUM w he at iind c attic and ( <il w s ami m 
t ht t( jj) ten m (In j)i oduc (kju ot i \ c , i;i am ^ni uhum, t ot- 
ton, pet (ins and pc\imit (.ounties (hat arc c l.issified .is 
Jai m d' jn ndc m m ( )klahon'a app( ai to be ( oik i nii.it ms; 
on lilt pi oehu t loii ol \\ lu at It t d gi ams and ( iittlt Mai- 



Table 1: Oklahoma Employment Data, 1984 



Oklahoma^/ 



Proprietors 

Farm 
NonFarrr^ 

Industry 
Farm 

Agricultural Services. 

Forestry. Fisheries. Other 
Mining 
Construction 
Mauufacturing 
Transportation & 
Public Utilities 
Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance Real Estate 

Services 

Government 



87.934 
268.544 

103.039 

10,317 
1 14,942 

87 055 
177,906 

75 365 

70,447 
247,662 
104,136 
324,721 
303 384 
1 628.974 



Percent 
of Total 



0 060 

0 006 
0 071 
0 053 
0019 
0 047 

0 044 
0 159 
0 065 
0 199 

0 187 

1 000 



United 
States!/ 



2 637 000 
14 753 900 

3 797 000 

1.130 700 
1.283 900 

5 830 000 
19 774 900 

5.682.100 

6 011 000 
19.237 000 

8.377 000 
28,424 300 
18 944 000 
118491 900 



Percent 
of Total 



0 032 

0010 
0011 
0 049 
0 167 
0 048 

0 051 
0 162 
0 070 
0 240 

0 160 

1 000 



Location 
Quotient 



1 88 

0 06 
6 45 

1 08 
0 65 
0 98 

0 86 
0 98 
0 93 

0 83 

1 17 
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kct a( ti\ii\ m roc cat years has been diMnal iov wheat aiui 
iced giams and cotton, and somewhat stagnant lor cattle 
Income attributable to agricuhure as a percentage of total 
income ranges from 20 to 70 peieent in these count s 

As inchcatecl in Table 2. these farm dependent coun- 
iH's are prmiarilv nuolvecl m the "downside" commodi- 
ties of lecent \'ears Other ^'ungrouped" counties that 
ciirrenth have significant laim acti\it\ include C^addo <uk1 
(ii adv 



Mining Counties 

Counties that weie designated as nunh>g dependent 
\%ere Beckham, Ellis. Gar\m, Haskell, Kingfishei. Majoi, 
Xo\\ata, Rogei Milk, SemmoU . Washington and Wood- 
\\arcl Mining at ti\it\ includes ')il, natuial gas and other 
mineral extraction smcIi as ouim 1 In these (ounties. min- 
ing contributed 20 peuent in moie to total earned nuome 
m 1 970 



11 2 1 



Table 2, Oklahoma Farm Counties, Ranked by Production Level, 1986 

(1 ^ Among Top 10 Producing Counties; 2 = Among Top 20 Producing Counties; 3 = Am ong Top 30 Producing Counties 

Cattle & 

Wheat Corn Sorghum Barley Oats Soybeans Cotton Peanuts Hay Calves Poultry* * Hogs Sheep Dairy 
Alfalfa 1 3 

Beaver i 2 i i 

Cimarron 2 i i i 3 ^ 

Cotton 2 2 1 1 

Dewey 3 3 3 2 3 3 

Grant 113 2 

Harmon 3 3 13 

Harper 2 3 2 ? 3 

Jefferson -j 3 ^ 

Kiowa 2 2 2 3 1 3 

Roijer Mills 2 3 2 2 

Texas 1 1 • r 1 1 2 1 • 

Tillman 2 3 2 2 1 r 2 

Washita 2 113 1 2 1 1 

Woods 1 3 2 3 9 
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Manufacturing Counties 

ManulattiiriMg clcpcndciu (ountics m Oklcilionid 
in( hide Adan, Ka\ , MrC'iirtam. OttciUtt tuul Stcj^hcns 
in these (ouniics, inaiuitac tuiing <.()ntril)ut('(l 30 pcucrit 
or more ol total earned iikomic in 11)79. 

'I'he hxation oi a nui](n' nuinulaeturuij^^ concern is a 
lOuniN with i(^lati\eK low cioiiomK atti\it\ can bode well 
or ill foi the aiea, as e\einj)lified with the ( losjnj^^ oi a tiie 
numulatturer in Ottawa Count\ Approxiinateh 2()()(i 
diie(( jobs were lost as well as adduioncil se(ondcU\ ]ol)s 



Persistent Poverty Counties 

C'ounties catei^on/.ed in the USDA study as ha\ in^^ 
peisistent po\eitv as iheii pinnar\' e( ononne sitiuition 
iiichicie Adair. Atoka, Coal, I)(^lawaie. Johnston. I.atiinei. 
M(CUirtaiiK M( Intosh, Okfuskee and I^ushmataha While 
definitions of poverty nia\' wiry, po\ert\ lates \n these 
(ouniies lanj^^' fioni 21 to 32 percent m Delaware County 
to 30 to 40 pereeni in Johnson (>ounty 'Iliese estinuites 
(ompare to a state ran^^e of 13 to 19 jjeucnt 'I'hree other 
(o unties ha\e shown up m other studies as basing a high 
inrideiK e of povenv 'I'hese counties are Caddo, C hot taw 
and Hughes 

'I'he leaJ danger of p(M'sistcnt po\'ert\ lies in the so( lali- 
/ation proeess l-^overts becomes i way oi life in whith chil- 
dren are reaied tind it tends to be what is expected Sucli 
an ingrained econonnc identit\ cieates a negati\e 
aimos])here iorwhat is needed niosi — economic de\elop- 
meiit llnis, outside ion es su( h as state ageiK ies aie esj)e- 
( lalh (niual m acting as a (atah'si foi eccmoiTiu change 
and impio\ ( inenl I'hiee of these counties are also c harac - 
teri/eci asietnemeni (C)unties Adtin. (>oaI and Delawciie 
1m ail ten (ouniies, o\ei l") percent oi those persons ()\ei 
the ag(* ol 0') incwc supplemental s(m unt\ iik ome 
cissisidiu e 



Government Counties 

( ^ounlK s i(|( imfied ioi spec uili/ed go\ ej nmeni ac li\ i- 
iies in( lud( Atoka. (^h( lokee. Cm eei . |tu kson, |obnston. 
I .atunei , Macintosh, Mui ra\ . '')kfuskec . ne. l-'ilisbui g 
tind I^ushmatahti In ihc^sc c ounties. go\einment ac isities 
( oniiihuit d J") pc H ( nt oi moi e to tot til cvu ned inc omc in 
1M79 

Retirement Counties 

Retiic ni( nt c ounties aie Adan . BKimt , Hi \ an. C-hei - 
okec . (Uhil Dclawtiii, I laskc lb |ohnstoii, l.titmui. Ian- 
coin Logan. I.c)\c. Maishtill. Mtulniosli. Xowtitti. 
Okiuskec and I^nshinattdia These- counties luul a laim 
l(\c l of iminigiatuin oi pc oph tigc cl C)i c)\ci 



Indications of Concern 

Se\ ei td c one lusions c du be di tiw ii k gtji dint; the ec o- 
noinu identiiN oi each couiitv in Oklahoma 

(1) I ciim (ind oil-mmmg dependence is a v\esiein 
iihen(>i)UMion 

(2) Main iariii ccjunties ha\e \e( to ttikc ttd\ antage 
ol cle\ eloping assoc uited tiiji u ultuKil inclustiies 
such as ioocl processors, wiiethei theie tUe good 
leasons foi this is a topic for anal\sis 

(3 ) Fc)c keis oi pel sistent po\ ei t\ ai e c oinplex in then 
oMgms tind not necessaiiK i elated to c uiient 
i'mancial ills in the agi ic ultuic^ and petioleuin sec - 
ten's, cle\elopment oi agricultural niches, such as 
frint and \egetables markets, could bring hoj)e 
and aie being ^tcidied 

(4) I'Aonomic di\'ersit\ is spoiadic and loc alized 
Ivononnc de\ eloj^ment is a complex topic with no sin- 
gle ioi inula ioi success l-laeh coinnuimt\ m Okiahonui w ill 
hti\e to antil\/e o]:)pon unities and iimitaiions gi\en ilnan- 
c lal, social, natural resource and human capital cj\'ailal)il- 
it\ Conmumities and riiial tireas tliat are best able to "get 
their act together" will most likeK achie\e desired out- 
comes and be successful in oui c oinj)etiti\'e en\ iionmeni 
when bioadei ecc)noiTnc forces become iiioie fa\oiable foi 
Okhihoiaa Lcjcal leaders should e\aluate the cuiieni eco- 
nomic situation with realism and should remain o])tiinis- 
tic about the challenges cind oppoi tunnies 
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Economic development has become the "watchword" for rural 
Oklahoma as local leaders struggle to revitalize the rural 
economy Economic development is concerned with diversifying 
the rural economy and creating additional jobs and income to 
maintain and enhance the quality of life in rural towns and 
communities. A troubled agricultural Industry, declining resource 
prices, and national economic trends have all combined to 
challenge those interested in a strong rural economy. 

Much effort occurs at the National and State level !o address 
important development issues. These issues, including fiscal 
policy, the trade position of the U.S , and State development 
policy, are all critical to development in both rural and urban areas. 
Rural leaders need to understand the impact these issues may 
have on their local economic development efforts But of equal 
importance is the fact that rural leaders need to know what 
policies and strategies are possible to guide economic 
development at the local level These local considerations are the 
topic of this fact sheet. 

Strategic planning will clarify the process of building a local 
foundation for economic development There Is nothing 
mystical about developing a strategy. It involves hard 
work, communication, thought, and cooperation. To succeed in 
economic development efforts, a community must know where it 
wants to go and how it is to get 4here A strategy is simply a plan 
or a road map showing how to get there 

Business firms are often advised to develor a business plan 
in order to survive ii. a constantly changing environment. The 
plans can be used to assist management in assessing potential 
opportunities and implementing decisions (1) Developing a 
strategy for community economic development is very similar and 
necessary if communities are to succeed 

Local leaders must be involved in developing the strategy 
because it cannot be successful without their total support It is 
also important that local leaders understand at the very beginning 
that they must make a substantial commitment of their time ♦ 
and effort if they hope to succeed The purposes of this fact 
sheet are to 

1 review the benefits of strategic planning 

2 summarize the steps required to build an 
economic development stiategy, and 

3 provide some tools to do some of the 
preliminary work in building a strategy 

It should be emphasized that this fact sheet is only intended 
to provide local leaders with information about strategic planning 
and not as an exhaustive procedure on how to complete such a 
plan Sub-state planning and development districts, the 
Cooperative Extension Service, the Department of Commerce, 
and other agencies are available to help communities in 
developing strategic plans for economic development 



Benefits of Strategic Planning 

Time spent in developing an economic development st-^ategy 
wi" pay big dividends because it will (2) 



1 Outline the steps to follow Economic 
development does not just happen It 
requires the community to identify a 

number of intermediate steps to reach as final goals 

2 Promote efficient use of scarce 
resources 

A significant amount of money, time, and 
people will be required for economic 
development efforts and these limited 
resources must not be v/asted The plan 
will provide a rational for resource 
allocation 

3 Improve coordination. Many programs, 
activities, groups, and individuals will be 
•nvolved in the development effort and it is 
important that they not overlap or conflict The plan will 
serve as a vehicle for communicating development 
activities. 

4 Build consensus. The public and the 
private sector must agree on the major 
issues involved This will lead to support in 
implementing the plan 

5 Increase public awareness 
Without public support, economic 
development cannot happen It is important that the 
public know how development 

occurs and how it a effects the community 

6 Strengthen the community's 
competitive position. A community with a 
strategy will not only be inherently more likely 
to succeed, it will appear more attractive to a 
potential business or industry than a 
community without a plan 

7 Encourage forward-thinking 
The strategy will encourage community 
leaders to think about the future and to not 
overlook opportunities for development as 
they arise 

Steps In Building A Strategy [2, 3] 

With the benefits of developing a strategy identified, the next 
step IS to summarize the steps needed to establish the strategy 
Local leaders should not be overwhelmed by the task of des.gning 
a community development strategy because they may obtain 
assistance from a vanety of sources with experience in this area 

It should be emphasized that while the following steps to 
strategic planning are stmilar for any community, the final plan is 
the responsibility of local leaders, It must be tailored to fit the 
conditions of the individual community 

1 Establish the steering committee. Broad-based 
community support is the foundation for successful economic 
development efforts It is extremely important that the steenng 
committee be made up of a cross-section of the community s 
public and private leadership Existing organizations (chambers 
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of commerce, industrial trusts, etc) should be used where 
possible The committee is responsible for forming the plan, 
communicating the plan to the community, and promoting the 
entire planning process One of the most important functions of 
the steering committee after forming the plan is to establish a 
schedule to complete each phase of the plan and see to it that 
each phase is completed The schedule should allow sufficient 
iiirte to complelQ each olemsnt and be flexible enough to aiiow for 
contingencies 

2. Obtain technical assistance. Steering committee 
members may not have the time or expertise to do all of the work 
Assistance is available from the state Department of Commerce, 
consultants, universities, sub-state planning and development 
dislncts, utility companies, rural electric cooperatives and others 
They can provide the type of assistance needed to help 
communities in the economic development process But success 
will depend on active participation of local leaders from the 
planning through the implementation phases of the strategy. 

3 Develop basic data. Demographic and economic data 
are needed to determine trends and to identify strong and weak 
points in the community. The data are also needed by those 
interested in Investing in the local economy The data should 
include information of population, income, employment, wages, 
business, and an inventory of community services-- utilities] 
streets and highways, and transportation services. These data 
will highlight the problems the community needs to work on if it is 
to have a successful economic development effort These data 
will also be useful in determining what kinds of economic 
development the community should pursue 

4. Review economic development alternatives A 
community may increase its economic activity in a variety of ways 
including increasing economic activity of existing business and 
industry, attracting business and industry outside the community 
to locate in your community, encourage new business and 
industry to form wiihin the community; and other means of 
bringing money into the community, such as attracting retirees 
The alternative(s) selected for a community to pursue depend(s) 
on many factors. The important thing is for the community to 
know what alternatives are available, and then to choose the 
one(s) that best fit their situation OSU Cooperative Extension 
Service fact sheet 858. Economic Development for Rural 
Oldahoma. reviews these alternatives (4] 

5 Analyze key issues. Key issues are those that will 
influence the direction of community economic development 
efforts A complete set of basic data may indicate some key 
issues They may be things the community can do something 
about, such as streets, the sewer system, or the attitude of the 
citizens toward a change. For example, if the community has a 
limited water supply, it may need to develop an additional source 
Other issues may be unchangeable, such as the climate or the 
community's location The point is that you must look realistically 
at your community, change what it can. and then proceed with a 
plan that fs workable 

6 Identify financial resources. It is important to identify 
the sources and amount of capital required to finance needed 
changes in the community to enable economic development 
Wanting and planning for economic development will not make it 
happen unless the money is there to make it nappen Availaole 
capital IS an absolute must for new business and industry 

7 Set priorities. A community mu<it establish a list ot 
priorities soecifying the ktnd(s) of economic development 
alternatives to pursue and any changes the community needs to 
make to enable economic development to occur 

8 Implement the plan. The best plan in the world is not any 
good if It IS not used The plan should be as simple as possible, 
but complete It should be flexible to allow for problems that will 
anse It should be accomplished with'n a reasonable time frame 
The resources, money and people, must be available to do the 
work Perhaps the two most important parts of any plan are WHO 
m\l do v/hat. and WHEN will they do it Someone, or some group 



must be identified to accomplish each task in the plan and they 
must be given a completion date The participants should know 
that they are making a significant time and effort commitment and 
that the success of the economic development plan depends on 
the completion of their assignments The last point to emphasize 
about a strategy for economic development is that it should be 
viewed as a process and not a single event. No part of the 
plan should be set in concrete, but rather be ready for change as 
circumstances affecting economic development in the community 
change 

Tools To Aid in Developing a 
Stratf^gy 

Many techniques and tools are available to aid communities 
in building a strategy Survey instruments are often used to 
Identify issues and concerns the community may have. Several 
references (2,3.5,6.7] were utilized to build the two survey 
instruments and the checklist that follow 

The survey instruments can play three very important roles in 
developing an economic development strategy First they will 
help identify strengths and weaknesses in the community 
Second, the survey will help set priorities for economic 
development Third, and perhaps just as important, soliciting 
opinions from a cross section of the community will inform them of 
the economic development effort and may gam their support if 
they feel :nat they have had the opportunity to voice their 
opinions 

Exhibit 1 IS a quality of life survey that many communities 
have used to identify strengths, concerns, possible goals and 
influential leaders. Exhibit 2. is a survey "Whafs Good About 
Your Communir/" analyzing items which may be important to a 
town. Items can be ranked good-fair-or poor by the survey 
respondents Exh bit 3 is a checklist covering key concerns for 
community planners involved in economic development. 

Potential users of these surve^ i> should note these furms arp 
only a "model" or suggestions Ind; 'lo^'al communities may wan* 
to modify the questions to suit spec, ic needs Thought should be 
given to who is surveyed, and how u.e results will be tabulated 
and reported 
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Exhibit 1 



QUALITY OF LIFE 

'*^v>>'ivMviuiNjM I rnv^f ii-l: ounvcT 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of ourtown'^ Your answers to this survey will 

assist in the development of the Economic Development Strategy for Our 

objective is to identify the needs we have m and to find out what you feel 

should be done to make this town a oetter place to live. work, rear children, do 
Dusiness and enjoy life Please be as candid and as specific as possible in your 
answers (each survey is confidential) 

A In your Opinion, what are the biggest strengths or advantages m , which 

could lead to future growth'^ 



B What would you say are some of the biggest problems and obstacles faced by 
for the future growth of the area'^ (note 'n order of importance) 

1 4 

2 5 

3 6 



C Identity in to your opinion which of the fc'ljwing are most important, with 
highest pnonty rated #1 

Rank Rank 

Attracting New Industry Create Sc^'ice Boards 

Expand Local Industry Down-Town -"^evitaNzatiOn 

Retail & Commercial Development Retirement Industry Development 

Expand Tourism Industry Create Home Grown Businesses 

Expand Coatmumty Services Other 

D In your opinion, wnat persons are the most influential men and v^omen m 

Men Women 
1 1 



2 2 

3 3 



E What organizations, clubs, businesses, or groups have accomplished the most 
good for the growth of ^ 

1 1 

2 2 

3 3 



F Do you have any other ideas or ways to improve the quality of life in ^ 

1 

2 

3 
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Exhibit 2 




\AywAT5 GOOD ABOUT YOUR COMMUNITY 
Here is a list of things that are important to a town Be absolutely honest, how do you 
rate your town'? In answonng the Questions below, please make a check mark m the 
appropriate column 



1 Streets and Roads 

2 Traffic Conditions 

3 Parking Downtown 

4 Police Protection 

5. Fire Protection 

6. Garbage Collection and Disposal 

7 Water Supply 

8 Sewage Collection and Disposal 

9 Community Parks and Playground 

10 Recreation for Adults 

11 Recreation for Teenagers 

12 Recreation for Children 12 and under 

13 Library 

14 Flood Control 

15 Cnme Prevention Programs 
16. Ambulance Service 

17 Availability of Doctors 

18 Availability of Dentists 

19. Availability of Emergency Care 

20 Availability of Care for the Elderly 

21 Availability of Housing 

22. Condition of School Building 

23 Elementary Education 

24 High School Education 

25 Vocational Education-Job Training 

26 Adult Education 

27 Appearance of neighborhoods 

28 Appearance of business 

29 Appearance of Public Buildings 

30 Overall Community Appearance 

31 Welcome Given to Newcomers 

32 Friendly and Neighborly People 

33 Progressive Community Spint 

34 Long-range Planning 

35 Planning and Zoning 

36. Responsiveness of local government 

37 Community Civic Organizations 

38 Cooperation Between Community 
Clubs & Groups 

39 Churches 

40 Local Tax Rates 

41 Day Care For Chiloren 

42 Service in Local Stores 

43 Number and Quality of Eating Places 

44 Variety and Quality of Goods in Stores 

45 Banking and Financing Service 

46 Local Newspaper Service 

47 Hotel and Mote! Accommodations 

48 Local Industry 

49 Local Agriculture 

50 Family Living Conditions 



DON'T 

■OQQ.Q FAIR POOR KNOW 
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Exhibit 3 



Community Preparedr ess Checklist 
For Economic Development 

This checklist is intended to help community leaders analyze their commum 
preparedness for economic development efforls. Does your community haveC^) 

1 An existing local organization tor promoting economic development 

2 Widespread leadership parlicipation 

3 Public and private sector cooperation 

4 Funding for a development program 

5 Coordination among agencies and organizations promoting job creation 

6 An existing plan for economic development 

7 Publicly controlled and developed industnal sites 

8 An inventory of potential building sites 

9. Available industrial buildings 

10. Marketing materials (data sheets, site maps) 

1 1 Marketing approach and team 

12 An existing industry assistance program. 

13 A business development program. 

14 Adequate public infrastructure 
Water supply 
Wastewater treatment 
Electricity 

Natural gas 
Telephone 

Roads and transportation 

15 Labor availability 

16 Capabilities for technical skills training 

17 Good labor-management relations 

18 Community services, facilities and iivab'lity; 
Education 

Health Care 
Recreation 
Appearance 
Housing 
Police and fire 
Dining and lodging 

19 Financing for business and industnal expansion. 
2l An Existing Business - Industry Visitation Program. 
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A wide variety of federal programs exists to help units 
of government, businesses, individuals, minority groups, 
and various organizations as they strive to accomplish tasks 
which are deemed to be in the pubhc interest. Informa- 
tion on these programs is found in the Catalog of federal 
Domestic Assistance y a U.S. government -wide compendium 
of federal programs, projects, services, and activities which 
provide assistance or benefits to the American public It 
contains over 1,000 financial and nonfinancial assistance 
programs adminis^cied by departments and estabiishinenis 
in the executive branch of the government. 

The catalog is voluminous, and locating specific pro- 
grams of interest can be a very time-consuming process 
To assist in searches for federal programs, the Federal 
Assistance Programs Retrieval System (FAPRS) was devel- 
oped FAPRS is a computerized system which can be 
accessed to identify federal programs which meet the needs 
of government units, public and private non-profit organi- 
zations, profit organizations, or individuals. 

The FAPRS system is maintained by the General 
Services Administration, Federal Information Branch 3ys- 
tern access is available in Oklahoma through the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service at Oklahoma State University 
Remote computer terminals are used to communicate 
information about assistance needs to a central comput- 
ing unit The computer then scins the program infoima- 
tion found in the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance to 
identify programs which may be useful 

How to Access FAPRS 

Persons requesting information from P'APRS must 
complete a copy of the request form pi^^sepfed on the last 
page of this fact sheet. They must provide their name or 
the name of the organization they arc representing, their 
address and phone number, the name of the community 
or area for which assistance is needed, the county in which 
the community or area is located, and a descwption of tlie 
nature of the problem for which assistance is sought 

Needed assistance must be classified according to the 
program categories and sub-categon ,s shown in Table 1 
In addition, the type of assistance desired must be speci- 
fied according to the categories in Table 2. A requestor 



may obtain infoimation on all types of assistance availa- 
ble by specifying ''ALL" on the request lorni (or ''Type(s) 
of Assistance." In most situations, this is the most 
appropriate entry Finally, the applicant must be classi- 
fied according to the designations in Table 3. The most 
complete information on available programs can be 
obtained by entering designation 09 ("Government- 
generaF'), designation 30 (''Non-government-general"), 
or designation 39 Anyone/Geneial Public"). 

FAPRS Results 

When appropriate information has been entered into 
FAPRS, a computer print-out is obtained wliich lists lele- 
vant programs for which an appropriation or continuing 
resolution for the current fiscal year has been authorized 
All program titles and number identifications are keyed 
to the Catalog of Federal Dojnestic Assistance Copies of the cata- 
log can be found in many city and county offices, Con- 
gressional offices, development d'^trict offices, and District 
Cooperative Extension Rural Development Prograni 
Specialists' offices 

it should be noted ihat the listing of programs in a 
FAPRS print-out does not guarantee applicability of any 
specific project or availability of program funds 1 he print- 
out should be used as a research aid to identify possible 
sources of federal assistance. 



Whom to Contact 

Your county Cooperative Extension SeiMce office or 
District Rural Development Program Specialist can assist 
you in accessing the Federal As.sistancc Piugrams Retrieval 
System. Peisons or groups seeking information through 
FAPRS may be levied a small fee to cover computer costs. 

Table 1. Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval 
System (FAPRS) - Program Categories 
and Subcategories 

A. Agriculture 

K Resource Conservation and Development 
L Production and Operations 
M Marketing 

N Research and Development 

O Technical Assistance, Information and Services 

P Forestry 

Q Stabilization and Conservation Service 
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B. Business and Commerce 
K Small Business 
L Economic Development 
M Economic Injury and Natural Disaster 
N Commercial Fisheries 
O Maritime 
P International 
Q SiStiSiiCS 

R Special Technical Services 
S Minority Business Enterprises 



C. Community Development 

K Planning and Research 

L Construction, Renewal and Operations 

M Historical Preservation 

N Rural Community Development 

O Recreation 

P Site Acquisition 

Q Indian Action Services 

R Federal Surplus Property 

S Technical Assistance and Services 

T Land Acquisition 

U Fire Protection 



H. Employment, Labor, and Training 
K Planning, Research and Demonstration 
L Program Development 
M Job Training, Employment 
N Federal Employment 
0 Bonding and Certifying 
P Equal Employment OpDortunity 
Q Assistance and Services for the Unemployed 
R Assistance to State and Local Governments 
S Statistical 

T Labor Management Services 
U Facilities, Planning, Construction, and 
Equipment 



I. Energy 

K Conservation 

L Research and Development 

M Education and Training 

N Facilities and Equipment 

O Specialized Technical Services 

P General Information Services 



Consumer Protection 

K Regulation, Inspection, Enforcement 

L Ccmplaint Investigation 

M Ififormation and Educational Services 



E. Cultural Affairs 

K Promotion of the Arts 

L Promotion of the Humanities 



J. Environmental Quality 
K Water Pollution Control 
L Air Pollution Control 
M Solid Waste Management 
N Fe&licicies Control 
O Rad:ation Control 
P Research, Education. Training 



F. Disaster Prevention and Relief 

K Emergency Preparedness. Civil Defense 
L Flood Prevention and Control 
M Emergency Health Services 
N Disaster Relief 



G. Education 

A Dental Education and Training 

B Educational Equipment and Resources 

C Educational Facilities 

0 Elementary and Secondary 

E General Research and Evaluation 
F Handicapped Education 
G Health Education and Training 
H Higher Education-General 

1 Indian Education 

J Libraries and Technical Information Services 
K IVledical Education and Training 
L Nuclear Education and Training 
M Nursing Education 

N Resource Development and Support-Elementary, 

Secondary Education 
O Resource Development and Support-General and 

Special Interest Organizations 
P Resource Development and Support-Higher 

Education 

O Resource Development and Support-Land and 
Equipment 

R Resource Development and Support-School Aid 
S Resource Development and Support-Sciences 
T Resource Development and Support-Student 

Financial / J 
U Resource Developnr.ent and Support-Vocational 

Education and Handicapped Education 
V Teacher Training 
W Vocational Development 



K. Food and Nutrition 

K Food and Nutrition for Children 

L Food and Nutrition for Individuals and Families 

M Food Inspection 

N Research 



L. Health 

A Alcoholism, Drug Abuse, and Mental 

Health-General 
B Alcoholism. Drug Abuse, and Mental Health-Law 

Enforcement 
C Alcoholism. Drug Abuse, and Mental Heaim- 

Planning 

D Alcoholism, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health- 
Research 

E Communicable Diseases 

F Education and Training 

G Facility Loans and Insurance 

H Facility Planning and Construction 

I General Health and Medical Services 

J Health Research-General 

K Health Services Planning and Technical 
Assistance 

L Indian Health 

M Libraries, Information and E iucational Services 
N Maternity. Infants, Children 
O Mental Health 

P Occupuional Safety and Health 

O Physical Fitness 

R Prevention and Control 

S Program Development 

T Specialized Health Research and Training 

U Veterans Health 



M. Housing 

K Property and Mortgage Insurance 
L Homebuying, Homeownership 
M Home Improvement 
N Cooperatives, Rental 

0 Rural Housing 
P Multifamily 

Q Experimental ana Developmental Projects 

R Indian Housing 

S Construction, Rehabilitation 

T Planning 

U Land Acquisition 

V Site Preparation for Housing 

N. Income Security and Social Services 
A Disabled and Handicapped Services 
B Disabled Veteran 
C Emergency and Crisis Assistance 
D Families and Child Welfare Services 
E Indian Services 

F Information and Referral Services 
G Legal and Advocacy Services 
H Nutrition 

1 Old Age Assistance 
J Prevention 

K Public Assistance 

L Refugee, Alien Services 

M Research, Demonstration 

N Social Security and Insurance 

O Specialized Family and Child Welfare Services 

P Specialized Services 

Q Training Assistance 

R Veterans Services 

S Youth Services 

O. Information and Statistics 
K Census Data 
L General 

M Libraries, Clearinghouses, Archives 

N Library of Congress and Smithsonian Services 

P. Law, Justice and Legal Services 

K Law Enforcement-Planning and Operations 
L Law Enforcement-Research, Education, Training 
Wi Law Enforcement-Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
N Law Enforcement-Crime Analysis and Data 
O Legal Services-General Services 
P Legal Services-Employment Rights 
O Legal Services-Labor Management Relations 
R Legal Services-Housing Rights 
S Legal Services-Claims Against Foreign 
Governments 



Q. Natural Resources 
K Mineral Research 
L Water Conservation Research 
M Community Water Supply Services 
N Community Sewage Treatment Assistance 
O Wildlife Research and Preservation 
P Land Conservation 
Q Recreation 



S. Science and Technology 
K Research, General 
L Research, Specialized 
M Information and Technical Services 



Transportation 

K Urban Mass Transit 

L Highways, Public Roads and Bridges 

M Rail 

N Air 

O Water Navigation 



Table 2. Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval 
System (FAPRS) - Type of Assistance 
Codes 



A Formula grants 

B Project grants 

C Direct payments for specified use 

D Direct payments with unrestricted use 

E. Direct loans 

F Guaranteed/; isured loans 

G Insurance 

H Sale, exchange, or donation of property and goods 

I Use of property, facilities, and equipment 

J Provision of specialized services 

K Advisory services and counseling 

L Dissemination of technical information 

M Training 

N Investigation of complaints 

O Federal employment 

Specify ALL to retrieve programs regardless of type of assistance 



Table 3. Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval 
System (FAPRS) - Applicant Eligibility 
Codes 



09 Government-General (may include 10 through 23) 

10 Federal 

11 Interstate 

12 Intrastate 

14 State (includes District of Columbia) 

15 Loca' (excludes institutions of higher education, hospitals) 
18 Sponsored organization (CAA. Model City) 

20 Public nonprofit institutions/organizations {includes institutions 
of higher education, hospitals) 

21 Other public institutions/organizations 

22 Federally designated Indian tribal governments 

23 U S territories 





30 


Regional Development 


31 


K Economic Development 


32 


L Planning and Technical Assistance 


33 


M Land Acquisition and Rehabilitation and 


34 


Facilities Construction 


35 


N Transportation 


36 


0 Energy 




P Housing 


37 


0 Education 


38 


S Health and Nutrition 


39 


T Resource Development 


40 



of higher education, hospitals) 
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Federal Assistance Programs Retrieval System (FAPRS) Request Form 



Date: 



Requestor's Name: 



Mailing Address: 



Telephone Number: 



street 



C.iy 



State & Zip Code 



Information Requested For: 



Town or area 



County 



Programs 



Category of Interest Subcategory of Interes 



Type of Assistance Code: 
Applicant Eligibility Code: 



Please provide a brief description of proposed project for which assistance is sought: 



Return completed form to: 

Gerald A. Doeksen 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, OK 74078 
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Economic developmenl concerns the creation, 
attraction, expansion, and retention of jobs and income. 
A community or region can pursue many avenues when 
attempting to encourage economic development. 
Economic development usually means improving or 
expanding existing businesses, or attracting new 
business and industry. 

There are several reasons why attracting new 
business or industry is a popular approach to economic 
development [2]: 

1. new business or industry can provide needed 
expansion and diversificaMon to a community's or 
region's economic base, 

2. recruiting business and industry, as 

opposed to assisting existing business development, is 
an easy concept for community leaders and the general 
public to understand and support, 

3. new business and industry can have a quick, 
highly visible impact with new jobs, income, families, 
and potential community leaders, and 

4. recruiting business and industry is an accepted, 
traditional approach which has an established support 
system in the development programs of state 
governments, utilities, and other organizations. 

The emphasis in this fact sheet is on attracting 
industry (manufacturing), but much of the discussion 
also applies to attracting non-manufacturing type 
businesses. The objectives of this fact sheet are to 
review the: 

1 . elements of an industrial recruitment 

program; 

2. important factcs in industrial location; and 

3. changing national economy and new 

factors which will be important to industry 
and business location. 

Elements of Industrial Recruitment 

Industrial recruitment involves the attraction of 
manufacturing industries to a community or region to 
increase the local economic base. Leaders of many 
chambers of commerce, towns, and regions are pui ruing 
a limited number of new or relocating industrial plains. 
For this reason, recruiting programs should be veil 



thought out and this effort should be balanced with 
other economic development efforts. Since local 
economic development resources are often limited, 
recruitment efforts should be targeted on industries for 
which the community has a comparative advantage. 

A community's comparative advantage may be in 
one or more areas of production. A community with a 
large underemployed labor force may have a comparative 
advantage for labor intensive industry. Other potential 
comparative advantages may include abundant water 
supplies, electric power, transportation opportunities, 
location, natural resources, particular labor skills, 
educational facilities, etc. It is important for 
community leaders to be aware of situations giving 
their area a comparative advantage. 

The bases of a recruiting program is a local 
economic development committee. To gain widespread 
community support, the committee should be made ud 
of leaders from all facets of the community. The 
responsibilities of the committee are to: 

1 . Examine the advantages and disadvantages of tlie 
community as a location for new business and industry; 

2. Identify potential industries and firms that are 
grov'ing and would profit from locating in an area with 
location characteristics common to your area; 

3. Prepare information brochures, slide shows, 
etc. - that will help to sell the community to a 
potential industry; 

4. Organize local resources Chambers of 
Commerce, other business or industry groups or clubs, 
civic organizations, church leaders,^ etc. - into 
committees to aid in the economic development 
process; 

5. Conduct the manxting and recruiting efforts; 

and 

6. Contact and coordinate with economic 
development organizations Department of Commerce, 
Sub-State Planning and Development Districts, 
Universities, etc. - to assist the community in its 
economic development. 

In^portant Factors in Industrial 
Location 

A community or region must understand its 
strengths and weaknesses in attracting new business or 
industry. Many factors come into play and must be 
examined. 

Industry evaluauons of alternative locations involve 
a detailed analysis of not only factors contributing to 
production and distribution requirements of the plant, 
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but also characicrisiics of a community as a place to 
live and work. Such personal and intangible factors 
typically include community facilities and services, 
cultural qualities of the conrnr.Ljniiy, community leaders 
cooperation, recreational facilities, and quality of 
schools. 

Plant Location Factors 

A systematic analysis of plant location factors is 
generally made by firms that are searching for a new- 
plant site. The number and types of factors affecting 
location vary in each case and they someumes run into 
the hundreds. However, the breakdown of location 
factors examined usually includes the following: 



Markets 
Labor 

Raw Materials 
Transportation 



Industria! Site 
Utilities 

Financial Capiuil 



The importance of these factors varies widely from 
one industry to another. Moreover, with changing 
technology and economic conditions, their role will 
vary within a given industry and from one time period 
to another. Tficy are also interrelated and interdependent 
so that the desired location usually requires a 
compromise among factors. The important factors to a 
firm's location decision may be attainable in several 
places. In these cases personal factors enter into 
making the final decision and can be influenced directly 
by acuvities of the industnal development committee m 
promoting their community. 

Markets 

Geographic indusu-iaii/alion patterns of the United 
States reflect the importance of markets. Initially, 
market oriented industries were concentrated in the 
Northeast and the Atlantic seaboard. As the population 
center of the United States shifted westward, 
manufacturing followed. 

It is important in industrial development efforts to 
distinguish between consumer markets and industnal 
"Markets. Consumer markets are generally related to 
population concentrations and income levels while 
indusu-ial markets are related to centers of manufacturing 
a specific product. Tlie variety of goods and services in 
consumer markets is extremely wide and competition 
for a share of the market of products is national or even 
mtcrnational in scope. The producer of a particular 
product for iliis market must recogni/e this fact since it 
directly affects his volume of sales and product price. 
Many new plant locations in the Southwest that 
manufacture goods for con.sumer markets arc branch 
plant operations of existing corporations seckmg to 
serve that growing regional market. 

The needs of indusu-ial markcK are generally more 
specific than consumer markets. Industnal development 
should not overiook the market potential arising from 
the needs of new or existing local industry iliat may be 
acquiring production inputs from disuint areas. Often 
these needs can be met more efficiently by a local 
source. 



Labor 

Though a supply of labor is fundamental, the 
importrnce of labor in location decisions varies widely 
from industry to indusu-y. But, few firms will be 
indifferent to labor considerations. A firm will 
nofuiaily wish lo be assured of an adequate supply oi 
the kinds of labor required for its process in a 
prospective location. By locating in an area with an 
existing labor pool, the employer also finds other 
essential amenities such as housing, schools and 
community services. 

It is important to rccogni/e that wage levels may 
not be the only, or even the main, labor considdation. 
Of equal importance are such factors as labor attitude, 
turnover rates, fringe benefits, absenteeism and 
competition from other employers. All these affect 
productivity and employers are primarily concerned witli 
balancing the productivity of labor with labor cost. 

An important job for the community industrial 
development committee is to identify and accurately 
describe the area labor force. This involves much more 
than the physical existence of labor. The type of labor, 
its age and sex structure, and skill levels arc all 
imporunt considerations that need to be analyzed and 
docuTiCntcd. A labor survey will provide much of the 
needed information. Ideally, the "labor image" to be 
created is one of an adequate supply of producuve labor 
at a reasonable cost to industry. 

Raw Materials 

In recent years, raw materials have been less 
important than markets and labor in attracting industry 
to a particular site. This is because most recent, 
economic growih has been in electronics and service 
industries. Moreover, modem, efficient transportauon 
systems have increased the feasibility of transporting 
raw materials over longer distances. 

Nevertheless, raw materials remain an important 
factor in location decisions for certain types of industry. 
Throughout the South, the local availability of 
agricultural products, forest resources, minerals, natural 
gas, ano petroleum have been significant in pjst 
industrial growth. 

Transportation 

Transportation costs ha\e always boon an imporunt 
part of location decision for new industry. New 
transportation technology and changing cost patterns 
ha\e tended to improve the advantages for certain areas 
m recent years. The development of truck 
transporuition, uhich has had a revolutionary impact on 
transport costs and transport patterns, has tended to 
deccntrali/e industry in the United States. Deregulation 
of the trucking industry ha.s aided this decentralization. 
Other innovations such as "piggyback" and "seatrain" 
service, air transportation, extension of uaterways and 
pipelines have broadened market areas for local 
industries. 

Two transportation objectives are important lo 
businessmen in selecting a plant location - low cost and 
satisfactory service Where U-ansportation costs are of 
major significance and competition among firms is 
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active, an attempt will be made to locate where the cost 
of aiisembhng materials and delivenng finished products 
are at a minimum. In less competitive industries, 
pressure lo reduce transportation costs may be less 
although rising fuel costs and adoption of "just in time" 
inventor)' management have incre^ised the concern for 
transportation in virtually all industries. 

Quality and dependability of transportation services 
are sometimes more important in the location of 
industry than achieving lowest possible transportation 
costs. Location of plants may be conditional upon the 
availability of regular shipments with certain time 
limits. Fortunately, the two transport^ition objectives 
are usually consistent. 

One aspect of transportation, sometimes given 
inadequate attention, is transporting business executives 
by air. Executives are making extensive use of air 
transportation using both commercial and private 
aircraft. This is especially important to light 
manufacturing and service industries. Transportation by 
air of both executives and cargo will become more 
important in the future, and local availability of airport 
facilities may be a significant consideration for local 
industrial development. 

Industrial Site 

A building site must be avaiiable m the 
community to attract new industry. The site must be 
cither owned by the community or contractual 
arrangements must be in place to obtain the property 
once the location decision is made. Th: site must be 
well drained, attractive, accessible to utilities, 
transportation, and other ser\iccs. The industrial site 
should be well maintained and available for viewing by 
industrial prospects at any time. 

Many communities have existmg available empty 
structures that may be attractive to industry. 
Information about the structures should be a part of the 
community's economic development marketing 
package. 

Utilities 

The availability of adequate energy, water, and 
waste water treatment at a reasonable price is basic in 
attracting new industries. Availability of electricity c: 
natural gas at the industrial site, utility laics, anticipated 
future supplies and policies for hne extensions, and fire 
protection and insurant: rates arc all Ck.iisidcrations for 
managers seeking icw plant locations. 

Water is the most widely used natural resource in 
industry. It may be incorporated mto the product, used 
in processing, in steam generation, in cooling and in 
normal sanitary uses. The main concerns are with the 
quantity and quality of the water supply. In recent 
years, strict federal jf)i state standards relating to 
environmental consequences of water use and waste 
water disposal have had an effect on industrial water 
considerations. For instar*^. an mcreasing number of 
industries -lat normally consider treating their own 
waste water arc looking for locations where public 
sewage disposal systeni^ are adequate or can te 
constructed to mc .heir needs. Or, they seek an open- 
space location where m'k> will be responsible only for 



tlieirown waste water ucatment. The attractiveness of a 
community can be greatly enhanced by piovidmg 
industry adequate water supplies and effective waste 
water treatment. 

Financial Capital 

Financial capital to build and operate a plant must 
be assured before a plant can be built. All other factors 
may be in favor of a particular location, but if the 
capital IS not available it will be located elsewhere. 
Financing new industry is a complicated process 
requiring the services of a qualified industrial financing 
specialist. Possible sources of funds include the state 
and federal government, private investors, and local 
investment pools. 

Other Factors 

The factors on industrial location discussed above 
are some of the more important areas but certainly not 
an all inclusive list. Among other factors for the 
industrial development committee to consider are: local 
and state taxes; laws that may afi'ect the industry being 
recruited; and any special inducements for industry that 
may chose to locate in the community. 

In a recent presentation at Oklahoma State 
University concerning government action to facilitate 
atlfaction for food processing industries to Oklahoma, 
Ronald Decker, Vice-President of the Fantus Company, 
emphasized many of the same factors noted above [1]. 
Decker concluded that Oklahoma communities should 
"continue eft'orts to recruit market-driven food products 
manufacturing mdustries, but only as part of their 
overall recruitment efforts". Decker further listed eleven 
elements of a successful community economic 
development recruitment effort: (1) an effective 
development organization; (2) established long-term 
goals; (3) a realistic program; (4) broad community 
involvement, (5) effective use of money and manpower 
resources; (6) cooperation among individuals and groups 
within a community; (7) continuity of organizations 
and actions; (8) established incentive programs s'ich as 
financing assistance; (9) suitable sites; (10) informed 
leadership and, (1 1; confidenuality when dealing with an 
industrial prospect. 



Personal and Intangible Factors 

Several communities may remain in the running at 
the end of the plant location evaluation process. It is at 
this point that the personal and intangible attributes of 
communities under consideration come into 
prominence. These attributes can be described best m 
terms of community leaoership and attitudes, housing,, 
schools, recreation, shopping, and overall community 
image. Most larg: companies are also concerned about 
their corporate image, and they want to be a good 
corporate neighbcr. Their impressions of a potential 
location can be greatly enhanced if community leaders 
create an image of j' ceptancc, cooperation and fairness. 
This IS a much easier task if community leaders can 
exhibit a history of creating a favorable environmcm 
for existing industrial plants. This is one factor c vcr 
which a community or area has a great deal of control. 
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Personal factors have become increasingly 
important in recent years with the shift in industrial 
organization away from owner-manager firms and 
toward the corporate structure. In .nodern corporations, 
management and ownership arc separated. Corporation 
owners (stockholders) do no; make iocation decisions - 
managers do. Managers live with the plants - owners 
don't. Clearly, corporation management must select 
plant locations that will be profitable and earn sufficient 
net revenues for long term growth of the firm and to 
yield stockholders a satisfactory and competitive return 
to their investments. Beyond this constraint of a 
satisfactory profit, corporate managers may tend to 
emphasize personal factors rather than maximizing 
profits. The modern decision-making framework tends 
to increase the influence of desirable characteristics of 
plant location as a place to live and work more than 
would be expected in the owner-manager framework of 
the past. Worker productivity is always affected by 
these personal factors and can lead to attracting quality 
labor and management to a particular geographic area. 
Management is aware of these factors when considering 
plant location. 

Making a community more attractive to industry 
also creates a better place to live for existing residents. 
Thus,^ even if new industry does not come, the 
couiniunity reaps the benefit of its efforts. 

The Changing Economy 

Our economy is growing more rapidly in services 
and in what is losely termed "high technology" 
industries than in traditional manufacturing, assembly 
line types of industry. What does this mean for 
economic development in rural Oklahoma? First, just 
because service and high-technology industries are 
growing more rapidly than traditional manufacturing, 
new and re-locating traditional manufacturing plants are 
being built. Thus rural areas should not overlook 
traditional manufacturers that may be looking for 
locations with conditions similar to what they have to 
offer. 

The rapid growth of service and high-technology 
industries does have some implications for economic 
development in Oklahoma. Perhaps the most important 
implication deals with the potential work force. Service 
and high-technology industries demand skilled and/or 
trainable productive labor. Wiih Oklahoman's quality 
work-ethic and an outstanding vocational technical 
education system, rural areas are in a good position, 
given favorable critical factor readings, to attract service 
and other industries. 



Summary 

Regardless of th^ type of industry that may be 
recruited, some very basic items are important in 
attracting new industry. Traditional costs associated 
with nroduciion, transportaiion. and marketing will 
continue to be t **'cal for many industries. The 
availability of financial capital will also be crucial. 
Local, State, and Federal sources of capital will have to 
be explored and utilized to their fullest potential. 
Cutting "red tape" is also becoming important for small 
business and industry. New entrepreneurs often have 
little patience or ability to work through complex 
regulations and forms. Assisting these businesses with 
a one-stop center may aid in development. Finally, 
"incubator" space may also aid new firms by absorbing 
some of the overhead expenses involved in starting a 
new business. "Incubators" usually include low cost 
buildings and some centralized services - secretaries, 
accounting, etc. 

Local leaders should approach industry recruitment 
efforts with enthusiasm and witn a realistic assessment 
of the facts. Advantages and disadvantages of local areas 
as they relate to the industrial location factors discussed 
in this paper should be reviewed. Warner [3] notes the 
many strengths the state has including a central location 
in the United States with excellent transportation, 
favorable labor conditions, low taxes, especially at the 
local level, and a state government that has adopted a 
very pro-business, pro-economic development posture. 
Local areas should build on these strengihs and identify 
iheir own areas of advantage. 
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